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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to The situation in the Balkans has grown very little 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. clearer during the past week. The Greek Parliament 
—— = has met at last, and shown its complexion by an over- 

whelming vote which has resulted in M. Venizelos being 
requested by the King to form a Ministry. But con- 
ditions have changed greatly since M. Venizelos resigned 
six months ago. He was willing then to discuss the 
cession of Kavala to Bulgaria on terms, and that might 
have been sufficient to turn the scales at Sofia, which 
was, and still is, the real centre of gravity of the Balkans. 
But the other scale is more heavily weighted now, and 
even if M. Venizelos had a free hand to negotiate— 
which he probably has not—it is doubtful whether his 
return would have any great or immediate effect on the 
situation. The negotiations, or show of negotiations, 
between Bulgaria and Turkey have come to an end, 
but the prospect generally in the Balkans will probably 
remain cloudy until the outcome of the Polish cam- 
paign is clearly to be discerned. 


HE fall of Kovno has introduced once more a 

critical element into the military situation in 

Russia. During the past three or four weeks 

since the retirement from the Warsaw salient began 
everything else seems to have gone as it should. The 
magnificent resistance offered by the Russian rearguard 
to Hindenburg’s advance across the Narev has given the 
Grand Duke the time he needed for the withdrawal of his 
main armies intact, together with all the great military 
stores and material which had been accumulated in 
the salient. By this time the whole manceuvre has been 
successfully accomplished, the salient is evacuated, the 
Russian line is almost straight, and no appreciable 
bodies of men have been cut off. Kovno is the only 
apparent set-off against this brilliant achievement. The 
shortening of the line has enabled the Germans as well 
as the Russians to concentrate and shift their forces, * 
and they have directed their main blow at a fortress Herr Lissauer’s repudiation or at least withdrawal of 
which has fallen before the Russians could bring up the sentiments expressed in his “‘ Hymn of Hate ” is an 
sufficient reinforcements. The loss is undoubtedly incident which does not stand by itself. It is apparently 
serious, since it threatens the Russian flank as well as only one symptom of a growing desire in Germany to 
important lines of communication, but we should be placate foreign opinion. Another symptom is the fact 
inclined to take it more seriously still if we had not had that the phrase “ Gott Strafe England” is now officially 
news, more than a week before Kovno fell, of the partial frowned upon, and is not permitted to be stamped on 
evacuation of Vilna, which seems to show that the fate envelopes going abroad. The memorial against the 
of the fortress was not so unexpected by the Russian annexation of Belgium, signed by Dr. Dernburg, Pro- 
General Staff as it was by independent critics. Never- fessor Delbriick and many other distinguished Germans, 
theless, that it was not an intentional surrender is and circulated all over the world through the agency 
shown by the large captures of guns and ammunition of the American journalist, Karl von Wiegand, is still 
which the Germans have apparently made. And unless more significant. Almost certainly the memorial would 
it is retaken the line on which the Grand Duke will never have been drawn up, quite certainly it would 
eventually elect to stand will be farther east than has never have been published, without the approval of the 
been generally assumed in this country. German Government. It does not follow, of course, 
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that the party-which desires the annexation of Belgium 
has lost its influence, nor even that the Government 
itself inelines to the other side. If the issue were to be 
decided in Berlin we would not risk a sixpence on 
Belgium’s chances of regaining her independence. But 
it is evident that the two policies have each influential 
supporters, and that the Government is alive to the 
possibility of favourably affecting public opinion in 
neutral and enemy countries by allowing the views of 
the more moderate party to become known. It is also, 
of course, possible that the Chancellor and even the 
Kaiser himself belong to that more moderate party. 
After all, it is a question not merely of moderation, 
but of sanity. The attempt to incorporate Belgium in 
the Empire would be as great a blunder as a com- 
pletely victorious Germany could conceivably commit. 
* * . 

But if Herr Bethmann-Hollweg wishes to placate 
foreign opinion, Admiral von Tirpitz evidently does 
not—if it is he, that is to say, who directs the operations 
of the Zeppelin fleet. After two months’ inactivity the 
Zeppelins have begun their midnight raids again, and 
will probably continue during the few remaining weeks 
of summer to increase the roll of civilian casualties in 
England. It is as if Admiral von Tirpitz—or whoever 
the moving spirit may be—-were determined that we 
should not be allowed to forget what German methods 
of warfare are really like. For the great majority of 
the British public the Zeppelin dropping incendiary 
bombs on sleeping women and children has become the 
typical manifestation of the German spirit in war. The 
most appalling reports of German barbarities in Belgium 
and France are credited not on the authority of the 
newspapers, nor even on that of Lord Bryce’s Com- 
mittee, but on the authority of the Zeppelins. The 
Zeppelin is the personification of Germany in her most 
hateful aspect, and it is that aspect which people in this 
country are learning to know best. 

* * * 

We do not hear very much about the Ministerial 
crisis in France, and by the time these lines appear it 
will most probably be over. The crisis has arisen 
mainly out of widespread dissatisfaction with M. 
Millerand, the War Minister, who appears to have 
scarcely any defenders. M. Millerand’s administration 
is indicted on many grounds. He is accused of being 
Clerical and anti-Republican, of having favoured reac- 
tionary generals and officers at the expense of others, of 
having encouraged the Army to treat Parliament as 
negligible, and of having supported the proselytising 
activities carried on in the military hospitals by the 
Catholic Red Cross organisation. He is further accused 
of gross bungling in connection with the artillery and 
the supply of munitions, both before and since the war 
began, and of being the chief obstacle in the way of the 
imperative reorganisation of the French War Office. 
The charges are so specific, and supported by so much 
evidence, that it is difficult to believe that they are not 
well founded. But the Cabinet has apparently decided 
that it cannot repudiate responsibility for M. Mille- 
rand’s policy, and must stand or fall with him. The 
question has therefore become one of confidence in the 
Government as a whole, and on that issue there is little 


_as fully manufactured munitions of war. 









doubt as to how the Chamber will. vote. The. Socialist 
members of the Government, acting on the instructions 
of their supporters, threatened to resign unless M. 
Millerand was removed, and the Prime Minister is re- 
ported to have agreed to offer the War Ministry to 
M. Briand. The latter, however, demanded the resig- 
nation of the Minister of the Interior as a condition of 
his acceptance of office, and the negotiations fell through. 
The Socialist Ministers thereupon decided to remain in 
office, and for the time being Ministerial solidarity is re- 
established—as far as the Chamber and the public are 
concerned, 
* * * 

It has been reported this week, on apparently very 
good authority, that the Allied Governments have at last 
decided to declare cotton contraband of war. We sin- 
cerely hope that the report is true. We have never 
taken any active part in this controversy because it has 
seemed to us that criticism founded on a necessarily in- 
complete knowledge of the facts could not be of real 
service. It was not as if the Government were blind to 
the importance of the question, since it has been obvious 
for months past that they have been giving it close and 
anxious consideration. If, therefore, we could not trust 
them to make a decision in accordance with the best 
interests of the Allies, we could not trust them about 
anything—a conclusion to which sensible people are 
loath to come. All the same—in common with practi- 
cally everybody, we suppose, in this country—we shall be 
relieved to see all ambiguity and grounds for suspicion 
removed by the placing of cotton in the same category 
The new and 
extra-legal methods laid down by the Order in Council of 
March 11th for dealing with non-contraband trade 
through neutral ports were cleverly conceived and sin- 
cerely designed to placate neutral opinion; but they 
were, perhaps, too clever to be understood, and as they 
have not achieved their object, as regards cotton at any 
rate, it is better they should be abandoned in favour of a 
less equivocal, if actually harsher, policy. It is unfortu- 
nate that by the inevitable exaggerations of controver- 
sialists the less-informed section of the public has been 
led to expect important, if not decisive, results from this 
new move ; but that cannot now be helped. 

* * * 

The space which was devoted by several newspapers 
to the “ National Service ” speech of Colonel Arthur Lee, 
M.P., at Fareham, on Tuesday, seemed hardly to be 
justified by the matter. “To win,” declared the 
honourable and gallant member, “‘ we require more men, 
more munitions, more money, and more exports.” If 
so, it looks as if the very laws of arithmetic are fighting 
on Germany’s side. The speaker did not explain how 
we are to get more men and more exports at the same 
time, but he did explain how we were to get more money 
—namely, by abolishing “‘ the wicked and ridiculous 
waste’ of paying skilled motor-drivers six shillings 4 
day at the front. If the motor-drivers were to ask 
Colonel Lee what pay he himself was drawing from the 
pockets of the taxpayers, it would be a perfectly fair 
retort. If the State is to have the services of motor- 
drivers for nothing or for the regulation shilling a day, 
why should it not have colonels’ services on the same 
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terms ? That question, we confidently assert, is quite 
unanswerable—especially in the case of an army where 
men of all social classes and standards of living are 
serving in the ranks. It is certainly anomalous that 
skilled mechanics driving motor lorries should be paid 
four times as much as skilled mechanics serving guns ; 
but then our whole system of remuneration is anomalous. 
Ideally, every man who is serving the State to the utmost 
of his ability should receive equal remuneration—or at 
all events remuneration strictly proportionate to his 
actual needs—but as long as we fall so far short of that 
ideal it does not become one comparatively well-paid 
section to complain of the emoluments of another. 


* * * 


In South Africa, as elsewhere, there is a strong division 
of opinion amongst Socialists on the subject of the war. 
The leader of the Labour Party, Mr. Creswell, has from 
the first taken a strong line in support of the Govern- 
ment’s policy, and has himself held a commission in 
General Botha’s forces. But his prestige, great as it is, 
has not been sufficient to carry the whole of his party 
with him. We have received a copy of a manifesto 
recently issued by the anti-war section. This section 
apparently has the support of the General Administrative 
Council of the Party, and possibly of a majority of the 
rank and file ; but it seems to include only one member 
of the Union Parliament, and none of those prominent 
Trade Union leaders who paid a compulsory visit to 
England at the beginning of last year. The manifesto 
is, as may be supposed, mainly concerned with the 
enunciation of principles. It repudiates the bonds of 
Empire as being “ undemocratic” and “the chief 
obstacle to the harmonious welding together of the 
peoples of South Africa ” ; and although at a later point 
it demands representation for South Africa in the sphere 
of Imperial diplomacy, it is clear that this is only regarded 
by the signatories as a pis aller, the policy of complete 
separation remaining their ideal. For the rest, the 
manifesto calls for an immediate cessation of hostilities, 
and declares its adhesion to the principles laid down by 
the British Union of Democratic Control. ; 


* *” * 


The inanifesto illustrates in a particularly interesting 
manner, however, the practical difficulties which may 
arise in the application of the most admirable theoretical 
principles. Having enunciated the principle of no 
annexation “ except in accordance with the ascertained 
wish of the people in the territory concerned,” the 
signatories demand that “‘ German South-West Africa 
should be dealt with under this principle, provided the 
interests of the natives are adequately safeguarded.” The 
proviso makes it clear that the majority of the people in 
the said territory are not to be consulted at all! At 
the same time it suggests that the autonomy of the white 
voting population is to be limited in certain respects by 
some undefined superior power. In short, it concedes in 
principle the whole Imperialist case. Moreover, the 
plebiscite and the proviso are plainly incompatible, since 
any “ safeguards ” which the Union Government might 
devise would automatically cease to exist if the white 
population voted in favour of the old system of govern- 
ment from Berlin. The truth is that, if the interests of 





the natives are to be considered in the settlement of the 
question, the issue must be somehow decided from 
outside in accordance with the past records of Germany 
and Great Britain respectively in the matter of native 


administration; and a local plebiscite—unless the 
natives are to be permitted to vote, which the most 
democratic of South Africans would hardly agree to— 
becomes irrelevant. 

* * * 

The visit paid by the police on Wednesday to the offices 
of the Labour Leader in Manchester and of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party in London seems a little belated. 
The policy of anti-nationalism pursued in the Labour 
Leader and throughout the other publications of the 
I.L.P. since the beginning of the war has little indeed 
to commend it, but there has been no recent change in 
it to justify sudden police interference. If there was 
to be any such interference at all, it should have taken 
place last winter, when the influence of the Party's 
propaganda was much greater than it is now. The 
question of Governmental control of the Press is 
altogether different in war and in peace, and there is 
a case for the suppression of definitely pernicious 
literature in war time. But if the LL.P. has issued 
pernicious literature—and there is at least one of its 
publications to which, in our opinion, that word should 
be applied—the harm, if any, has been done long ago. 
If we were supporters of the war policy of the I.L.P., 
we should certainly ask for nothing better than a 
Government prosecution, since that would do more to 
re-establish the lost prestige of the Party throughout 
the Trade Union world than anything else that could 
happen. Besides, an attack on the Labour Leader 
can only throw into relief the pusillanimous failure of 
the Government to deal with newspapers whose work is 
infinitely more damaging to the cause of the Allies. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: ““ One wondered how 
long it might be before the Vatican's attitude towards 
the war found a voice in Catholic Ireland. Last week 
the Bishop of Limerick addressed a letter to Mr. Red- 
mond calling on him to use his ‘ great influence’ with 
the British Government in favour of the pacifist efforts 
of the Pope. This, said Dr. O’Dwyer, was his duty as a 
good Catholic; moreover, added the Bishop, as a 
Nationalist Mr. Redmond was bound to consider the 
exhausted condition in which Ireland must find herself 
at the conclusion of a prolonged war, she being far less 
fitted to stand the strain of extra taxation than England. 
To this communication Mr. Redmond returned a cold 
reply, in which he took Dr. O’Dwyer’s estimate of his 
powers quite seriously, but stated that he did not see his 
way to end the war just at present. The episode has 
added to the gaiety of the Irish nation. Dr. O'Dwyer 
is well known in Ireland as the most Ultramontane of our 
Catholic Bishops, and in the past he has been a most 
pugnacious critic of the policy of the Irish Party in 
regard to educational and other matters. Now, by the 
exercise of a little irony, he has scored nicely off Mr. 
Redmond. Maybe some other Bishops will take up 


the Pope’s cry; for the Church in Ireland, though not 
pro-German, has displayed but a moderate enthusiasm 
for the war.” 
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THE NEW “NATIONAL SERVICE” 
CAMPAIGN 


Te manifesto in favour of “‘ National Service ”’ 
published in most of the Unionist papers last 
Monday was surely a premature disclosure. 

It is stated that this new effort to popularise conscription 

has been placed in the hands of one of the ablest of 

‘““Harmsworth’s young men,’ who in happier days 

organised some of the most famous of silly-season 

successes, notably in connection with sweet peas and 

Standard bread. This possibly is the explanation of the 

fact that a less impressive list of signatures than those 

which were attached to Monday’s manifesto can hardly 
ever have been printed in connection with a problem of 
first-class national importance. The names were not 
numerous, and amongst them there was not one that was 
unexpected, and scarcely one that ordinarily carries 
serious weight with the public. Surely, in support of 
such a cause, a list ten times more influential and 
representative could have been obtained with a little 
more effort. But we can easily believe that no time is 
allowed to be wasted in the whirlwind campaigns of 

Carmelite Street, and that the campaigners know no 

more than Who’s Who can tell them of the real weight of 

well-known names. Moreover, it is just conceivable 
that there are some distinguished advocates of “‘ National 

Service ’’ who do not care to be associated even in this 

fashion with any enterprise of Lord Northcliffe’s. 

Lord Northcliffe apart, however, it is quite natural 
that a renewed effort in this direction should follow the 
passing of “ National Registration Day.’ But the 
revived controversy is none the less exceedingly tiresome 
and futile. On the one side there is insincerity, and on 
the other, it must be admitted, a great deal of mere pre- 
judice. We are tired of hearing that compulsion means 
“ Prussianism ” or “ militarism.” France is not ‘“ Prus- 
sianised,” and we agree with the Times that “ the danger 
of * militarism’ in England is of the same dimensions as 
the danger of our adopting the Prussian franchise.’ But 
we are still more tired of hearing that compulsion means 
“ equality of sacrifice ”—-it might as well be argued that 
a poll-tax means equality of sacrifice—and that the 
voluntary system entails ‘‘ untold waste and disorganisa- 
tion.” In the article which we have just quoted the 
Times declared that the present system “saps our 
strength and squanders our vitality without promising 
us either victory or salvation from defeat.’’ What this 
means exactly is not explained, and we cannot guess. 
We take it to be an instance of the practice, common 
enough in all conscriptionist writing and speaking just 
now, of using words to conceal thoughts. Most conscrip- 
tionists—though not all—cannot be sincere in their advo- 
cacy, because they really look not on conscription as an 
expedient for winning the war, but on the war as an ex- 
pedient for getting conscription. And because they 
cannot be sincere they often find it difficult to talk sense. 

“ Unfortunately,” wrote the military correspondent 


of the Morning Post the other day, “ for some cause not 
easily discerned, the question of compulsory service has 
been merged in party politics and the attitude of indi- 
vidual opinion is determined by prejudice rather than by 
reason.” We agree that the fact is unfortunate, since it 








has become almost impossible now for the issue to be 
decided upon its practical merits, as it ought to be ; but 
there is no difficulty in discerning the cause—it stares us 
in the face. Conscription has become a party question 
because its advocacy has been carried on on party lines ; 
because its opponents have been repeatedly classified 
and abused as “ Radicals and Socialists”’; and above 
all because compulsory service has been pressed in season 
and out of season without any reference to the success 
or failure of the voluntary system, showing that the 
demand was based not on experience, but on preconcep- 
tion. The conscriptionists have not been at pains to 
conceal the fact that they want conscription for its own 
sake, and naturally they have aroused the opposition of 
those who hate conscription for its own sake, although 
they might be willing to entertain it if it were shown to be 
necessary for the purposes of the present war. The net 
result of these efforts has been to bring into existence 
a conscious and more or less well-organised anti-compul- 
sion party. Some few months ago it would almost cer- 
tainly have been possible for the Government to have 
introduced the principle of compulsion without encoun- 
tering serious opposition. It would have been enough 
for them to have declared that the voluntary system was 
inadequate to the military needs of the country. To-day 
that would not be possible. An attempt to introduce 
conscription, however it were justified and supported, 
would be regarded by a very large section of the nation 
as a more or less thinly disguised surrender to “ the forces 
of reaction ’’; and accordingly that section, including 
practically the whole of the Trade Union world, would 
probably offer definite and determined opposition. We 
say “ probably,” because it is impossible to predict with 
certainty what will happen under entirely novel political 
conditions ; but the signs that are already apparent leave 
very little room for doubt. At all events, the adoption of 
conscription now in this country would mean internal 
friction of a far more serious character than anything 
which has been experienced in any of the belligerent 
countries since the war began. That is what the 
‘* National Service ’’ campaign has so far accomplished. 
The conscriptionists attribute the blame for their 
failure to everything but the true cause—which is the 
overwhelming success of the voluntary system. No one 
a year ago could or would have predicted what has 
actually happened. That there would be a great re- 
sponse to Lord Kitchener’s first appeal no one doubted, 
but with every fresh appeal most of us anticipated a 
shortage sooner or later. We have always declared our 
belief that volunteers would be forthcoming far in excess 
of general anticipations ; but if anyone had prophesied to 
us a year ago that by August, 1915, the British voluntary 
contingent in the field and in training would number 
something like four millions, we admit that we should 
have been wholly incredulous. Our confidence was 
based on the anticipation of a much smaller demand. 
But every increased demand has been met ; there have 
been shortages in the field, but never a shortage of raw 
material for training. Conscription would have made a 
different selection—perhaps a better, perhaps a worse— 
but it would not up to the present have produced “ more 
men ” available for service. For our training, officering, 
and equipping capacity has always been strained to its 
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limit, and often beyond its limit ; and that, as far as we 
are aware, is the position at this moment. The National 
Register and the recruiting activities to be based on the 
“pink form’ will no doubt produce a fresh flood ; and 
when that is exhausted, will there be any more eligible 
and available material to draw upon? We doubt it; 
and the conscriptionists, to judge by their protests 
against the “ pink form,” doubt it too. 

Since the new War Loan was floated and the economy 
campaign set on foot it has been more and more fre- 
quently argued in favour of “* National Service ’’ that it 
would be so much cheaper than the voluntary system. 
This apparently means that conscripted troops need not 
be paid, or at all events need be paid no more than the 
penny or so a day that is allowed in the French and 
German armies. The argument takes no account of the 
facts that separation allowances would still be necessary, 
and that the conscripted troops would in any event be 
only a small minority in comparison with the volunteers. 
But, apart from that, it is one of the gravest objections to 
the adoption of compulsion at this stage of the war that it 
would almost be impossible to avoid the making of in- 
vidious distinctions between volunteers and conscripts. 
The latter would inevitably be despised to a greater or 
less extent. Some few of them would, perhaps, have 
deserved that contempt ; but as regards those who have 
wished to go, but have been held back by conflicting 
duties—and their name is legion—a more gross and 
painful injustice could hardly be imagined. To send 
men forth to die in its service is the gravest use that can 
be made of the power of the State ; but to send them out 
under a cloud of dishonour would be an unthinkable 
inhumanity. Yet it is suggested that the distinction 
should be emphasised and stereotyped by different rates 
of pay. The apostles of National Service must at least 
dismiss that idea from their minds. 

The real arguments for and against compulsion are 
hidden from us in the archives of the Cabinet and in the 
multitudinous files of the National Register. One day 
they will be made public, but that day may not come 
before the end of the war. If it comes earlier, the case 
for the maintenance of the voluntary system may be 
overwhelmed by hard facts ; but on general grounds it is 
very strong. It is nonsense to say that in a given attack 
or retirement under fire one volunteer is worth ten, or 
even two, pressed men, but in a prolonged campaign, 
where the struggle is as much a matter of spiritual as of 
physical endurance, the fact that a man has chosen his fate 
of his own free will must tell very heavily. This, we are con- 
vinced, will be apparent enough in a year from now, if the 
war is still going on. And there is the almost equally im- 
portant question of civilian morale. It is one of the 
greatest advantages of the voluntary system that it gives 
a sense of reserve power, which is largely no doubt 
illusory and accounts for much of the feeling that this 
country is not doing all it can, but which none the less 
serves a valuable purpose. On the day when we adopt 
conscription we shall have shot our bolt ; and though the 
practical difference may be small, the psychological effect 
upon the nation can hardly fail to be very far-reaching. 
Anything in the nature of a systematic campaign of 
pessimism, for example, will from that day onwards be 
not merely foolish but criminal, and will quickly be 


recognised and treated as such. It is a commonplace to 
say that this is a “ war of attrition,’ but what that 
means seems to be very incompletely realised in some 
quarters. We are sitting down deliberately to tire our 
enemy out, and the most unpleasant possibility we have 
to face is not disaster in the field, but the chance of his 
tiring us and our Allies out first. The fatal sense of 
weariness begins exactly at the point where the sense of 
reserve power ends ; and the fact that we—who, if we 
have borne too small a burden hitherto, will certainly 
have to bear the lion’s share before the end—are not 
yet in sight of that point is quite conceivably the greatest 
of all the forces arrayed against the energy and organisa- 
tion of the Germanic Powers. And it is because the 
advocates of National Service, as it seems to us, are 
asking the nation to surrender that asset before it must 
that we so sincerely hope to see their new campaign 
share the fate of its predecessors. 


THE FAILURE OF LORD 


SELBORNE 
T's organisation of agriculture in the present 


emergency would seem to be such an obvious 

duty of the State that only our secular disbelief 
in either the correctness or the efficiency of the Govern- 
ment as an agent can explain—though not excuse—its 
inaction. The British nation embarks upon a European 
war in an entirely abnormal position ; we produce about 
one-fifth of the wheat we consume; of meat it is esti- 
mated that we produce about 53 per cent. of our con- 
sumption; only as regards potatoes and milk are we 
self-supporting. We only make about 30 per cent. of 
our butter; as far as imperfect statistics inform us, 
we appear to make about one-third of the cheese we 
eat; of eggs, again, about one-third of the consumption 
is home-grown ; the final proportion of food raised to 
food consumed lies between one-third and one-half. 

The avowed policy of the country was to exchange 
our manufactures for the bulk of the food we require, 
and to trust to the Fleet to keep the seas open and enable 
the food to enter. It is a reasonable enough proposition 
in peace time, but it adds an enormous element of risk 
whenever we become engaged in a war of the magnitude 
of the present conflict. It is true that the Navy has 
done its part in keeping the seas open ; despite the unex- 
pected developments of submarine warfare, the de- 
struction has never materially interfered with the food 
supply, and the danger of any such shortage as may be 
termed starvation may be left out of account. But 
nobody seems to have been prepared for one factor— 
the great rise of freights the war has brought about, 
mainly by the withdrawal of merchant shipping for 
transport and other military purposes, until freight 
alone has been adding 5s. to 10s. a quarter to the price 
of wheat, and is actually equal in some cases to the cost 
of the food material at the port of shipment. By the 
operation of this and other purely commercial causes 
the price of wheat, which had been averaging about 
35s. for the years immediately preceding the war, 
reached 68s. in May, and is now quoted at about 50s. 
for autumn delivery, when our own harvest is also on 
the market. There is, moreover, another element of 
danger. In peace time we exchange manufactured 
articles for food ; in war time our power of producing the 
goods for exchange is rapidly and progressively reduced ; 
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we have to pay for the food in securities or credit, and 
every million we spend abroad for food further impairs 
the national credit, which is already strained to meet the 
many commitments caused by the war. Home-grown 
food would be paid for in paper—.e., by domestic 
credit, which, as Germany has shown us, is easily 
maintained at home, and the very presence of the 
home-grown food increases the feeling of security, 
and, therefore, the credit within the nation. 

Obviously, then, there is a very strong case for the 
Government making every effort to increase the pro- 
duction of food at home, in so far as that can be done 
without impairing the national efficiency in other 
directions. First of all we may ask whether it is 
physically possible, not perhaps to grow all our own 
food as some enthusiasts wish, but to increase our 
production to a degree that would be an appreciable 
factor in the national safety both materially and 
financially. Now, all authorities are agreed that the 
land of the British Islands is woefully underfarmed, 
and is not doing its duty in the way of producing food. 
The results of the great agricultural depression of a 
generation ago are still with us; the tradition of caution 
and cheap farming then generated is still heavy upon 
farmers and landowners, so that even the rising prices 
of agricultural produce that have prevailed during the 
present century have failed to lure back agriculturists 
in general to more enterprising methods. Between 
1871 and 1914 the arable land in England sank from 
nearly eighteen to a little over fourteen million acres, 
without including the retrogression caused by leaving 
some of the temporary pastures reckoned as arable 
for a longer term in grass; moreover, the decline has 
been almost as pronounced during the last five years 
as at any portion of the period. Improved varieties, 
better fertilisers, some increase of knowledge, have raised 
the yield per acre, but all the conversion of arable into 
grass represents poorer farming and lower productivity. 
The loss of grain is not compensated for by a corre- 
sponding rise in the output of meat and milk, for 
arable land will yield more animal produce per acre 
than will grass. An acre of grass land of moderate 
quality produces about 200 Ib. of meat a year or 170 
gallons of milk; land of the same quality under the 
plough will produce 2,000 lb. of wheat, or, if its produce 
is fed to animals, 450 lb. of meat or 360 gallons of milk, 
and this on no high standard of farming. But the 
profits to the farmer would be much the same in either 
case; the cost of labour, fertilisers, etc., swallows 
up the difference in the returns, and the indifferent 
farmer prefers the ease and security of grazing to the 
work, the risk, and the larger capital required by 
arable cultivation, even though there is a much greater 
margin of profit from arable farming with a little more 
enterprise and capacity than has been assumed in the 
figures given. Taking the country as a whole, if the 
arable land could only be restored to its area in the 
*seventies, it would be possible to grow one-half of the 
wheat we consume without diminishing the amount of 
fodder available for meat and milk production. 

Here, then, is a clear case where the interest of the 
State and that of the private individual in pursuit of profit 
do not coincide; and whatever may be our opinions 
as to the right of the State to intervene during peace 
in the management of land on the ground that it is a 
national asset restricted in amount, there should be 
none in war time, when everyone agrees—at least, as 
regards other people—that the interests of the indi- 
vidual must give place to those of the community. 





What, however, has the Government done to obtain 
more intensive farming and a fuller utilisation of the 
land? Last autumn Lord Lucas, as President of the 
Board of Agriculture, declared that he was not pre- 
pared to take any special action, and later on a mild 
and belated leaflet was put out urging the farmer to 
sow more wheat. Wheat, however, represents no 
addition to the food production if the land on which 
it is grown is merely borrowed from the existing arable 
which would otherwise have been cropped with barley 
or cattle food, and the Board of Agriculture has never 
ventured to suggest that the real need of the occasion 
is to break up the grass land. It is not a popular 
policy among either farmers or landlords, particularly 
among that small but vociferous class, the breeders of 
pedigree stock. In June the new President, Lord 
Selborne, appointed a committee to report upon possible 
methods of increasing the home production of food. 
The time was already late for effective action ; a farmer 
who wants to crop his grass land during the succeeding 
season must begin to deal with it in June or July, and 
any widespread effort to add to the arable land would 
involve some organisation of the labour still in the 
country and of the supply of labour-saving machinery 
and manure. A committee is rarely a prelude to 
action, and that none was expected in this case might 
have been inferred from the simultaneous appointment 
of separate committees with the same reference for 
Scotland and Ireland, the members of the latter com- 
mittee reaching the amazing number of twenty-two. 
It is generally known, however, that the English com- 
mittee did arrive at a report and submit some recom- 
mendations nearly a month ago; but as nothing further 
has been heard of their labours, it may be concluded 
that the Government does not intend to move. If 
current reports are true, the committee’s recommenda- 
tions were modest enough—a guaranteed price for wheat 
for a term of years to such farmers as would increase 
their area under the plough, and an organisation to point 
out to each farmer to what extent he could and ought 
to put more of his holding under crop. The farmer, 
though told what he ought to do, was still to be left 
free to respond or not; even the wages of his labourers 
were not to be interfered with. Profiteering was, in 
fact, to be left in full play, but the Government was to 
offer some security against loss to such farmers as could 
be induced to extend their businesses. It is now 
mid-August and the opportunity of dealing with next 
season’s cropping has gone. 

To the Collectivist, the conclusion, or the lack of one, 
is lamentable enough; indeed, the ordinary citizen 
will find his patience hardly tried when and if he realises 
the situation. Here is a national need, for insurance, 
for food, for the reduction of our external indebtedness ; 
here is a great national asset—the land—imperfectly 
exploited. The men are still here to work it. The tales 
of the shortage of agricultural labour are only true for 
certain districts ; with all the enlistments, there is still 
a labourer for every fifty acres of cultivated land, 
without counting women and other emergency workers— 
more than sufficient with due machinery to bring the 
land to a far higher pitch of cultivation than at present 
prevails. And what an opportunity there was for 
doing. something for the labourer, not merely by giving 
him better wages, but by letting daylight into the methods 
of the antiquated farmers who utilise their labour as 
badly as they pay it! Furthermore, it is not merely a 
war emergency that has to be considered; after the 
war the call for national economy, for making use of 
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all our resources and not buying in an easy-going way 
abroad, will be felt more than ever. Just now we have 
to be careless about the bill ; but then the bill, and nothing 
but the bill, will be before us. After the war, too, there 
will be unemployed men, men looking with hungry 
eyes at idle land. “ There’s no land wasted in grass 
where we are fighting,” said a man back from the 
trenches last week. And yet our governing class, 
men educated upon words and selected for their dialec- 
tical abilities, cannot bring themselves to action. 
One party fears to create a precedent for State inter- 
ference with land that is not being properly utilised ; 
the other party fears to compromise its Free Trade 
principles by any guarantee ‘of a price; while both 
possess a cultivated distrust of the capacity of the 
State to organise or order any industry with success. 
So a nation of which the individuals are born “ doers ” 
develops an oriental fatalism of inaction: “He's a 
good fellow, and ‘twill all be well.” 


THE FREEDOM OF UNIVERSITY 


TEACHING 
D SCOTT NEARING was, until the close of 


the academic year this midsummer, an 

assistant professor of economics in the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, which is a depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. He had been a 
member of the faculty for seven years, and was known 
as a conscientious and intelligent teacher, interested in 
social movements, and as the author of several books, 
one or two of which have reached the student public in 
this country. An earnest and progressive man, his 
friends would have said: a useful, unobtrusive public 
servant, as little likely as anyone in the United States 
to become the centre of a furious controversy agitating 
the newspapers and the educated world of America. 
Yet this is what has happened; and the case of Dr. 
Scott Nearing, besides being of no little importance for 
the issues it involves, provides an interesting illustra- 
tion of the way in which problems and incidents that 
may be causing an immense disturbance in one country 
manage to escape discussion, or even mention, in the 
newspapers of a kindred nation wherein a not dissimilar 
state of affairs may exist. 

American universities fall, roughly speaking, into four 
classes. There are, first, the old endowed colleges like 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton; secondly, the institu- 
tions which owe their being and prosperity to the 
munificence of some wealthy modern founder, such as 
Cornell or Chicago ; thirdly, the newer State universities, 
such as Michigan and Wisconsin, which have become 
celebrated because of their progressive activities and 
their success in establishing an organic relation with the 
legislation, industry, and civic life of the regions they 
serve ; fourthly, private or sectional institutions which 
are assisted by grants from the State. The University 
of Pennsylvania belongs to the fourth class. It is not 
richly endowed, but receives an annual grant from the 
State exchequer of a million dollars. The government 
is vested in the provost and a self-perpetuating board of 
trustees, upon which sit representatives of the dominant 
interests of Philadelphia, including some who are 
directly connected with powerful monopolist corpora- 





tions—for instance, those controlling street railways and 
public lighting. Now, the members of boards so con- 
stituted are apt to be men of affairs, in the commercial 
and financial sense of the term; and their temptation 
is to regard a university precisely as they would 
regard any other institution or agency which money 
enables them to purchase and control—a political 
group, a newspaper, a church. This belief on the part 
of the Pennsylvania University trustees—reinforced, it 
would appear, by the cordial support of Provost Edgar 
Smith—brought about the incident which during the 
past two months has been the principal topic of dis- 
cussion among academic circles all over America. 

Dr. Scott Nearing’s post in the Wharton School was 
not a permanency, but was periodically renewable. It 
fell for renewal thissummer. LEarly in the year a rumour 
got about that the normal reappointment was to be 
refused on account of the Professor’s avowed opinions 
upon certain social subjects. The rumour was denied 
by one of the trustees, but when the time came Dr. 
Nearing was informed, in a brief note containing no 
reason or explanation, that with the end of term he 
would cease to be a member of the faculty. He was, in 
short, dismissed after seven years’ service without a 
hearing. The incident would not have made nearly so 
much noise in America if it had stood alone; but in 
the Wharton School liberal professors had been fre- 
quently hampered by the trustees, and evidence was 
plentiful that in universities generally men of advanced 
opinions were being marked down. Dr. Nearing’s case, 
as a matter of fact, came as the culmination of a series of 
warning incidents. A single hostile vote on the board is 
sufficient to prevent the promotion of a man who may 
have behind him the unanimous recommendation of the 
faculty ; and in several cases, where men had actively 
identified themselves with schemes of economic recon- 
struction or civic advance, this blocking power had been 
exercised. The decision in Dr. Scott Nearing’s case was 
reached after what is called an alumni investigation 
into the activities of the Wharton School, an enquiry 
which issued in a report recommending that the school 
should dispense with the services of certain teachers 
who publicly discussed “certain conclusions based 
upon a biased attitude of mind.” What those conclu- 
sions are the Professor and his champions have not been 
definitely informed. Some of the trustees, it is under- 
stood, are antagonistic to Dr. Nearing because of 
alleged unorthodoxy in religious opinion, others because 
he is a declared advocate of the minimum wage and an 
enemy of child labour. But, says one New York 
journal, “‘ the complexion of the board, a list of whose 
financial connections would fill a page of this paper, 
strongly suggests that it was for business and not for 
religious reasons that the action was taken.”’ 

However that may be, there has been, in the Press and 
the universities, a remarkable rally to the side of the dis- 
missed Professor, and, as we should expect, the conflict 
is carried far beyond the rights and wrongs of the 
Nearing case. It has become a battle for the freedom 
of academic teaching. The trustees of the Pennsylvania 
University have themselves to blame for this, since one 
of their number, a prominent lawyer who is also a 
member of the Episcopal Board of Missions, has been 
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rash enough to publish his definition of freedom in 
words. Here it is: 
Free speech means the right to proclaim views not discordant with 


the ethical sense of the community, and so proclaimed as to evidence 
due consideration for the sensibilities of those holding different views. 


With this declaration of pure dependence before them, 
the staffs of universities throughout the United States 
probably feel that they know pretty well where they 
stand, and that their standing is precarious. A general 
and indignant outcry has been the immediate result of 
the affair, and in Philadelphia a committee of twenty 
has been organised by members of the university 
faculty and alumni. This may become a permanent 
organisation, the beginning of organised action on be- 
half of academic freedom: a trade union of professors 
confronted with a powerful combination of university 
presidents, boards of trustees, plutocratic donors, and 
suspicious legislators. The battle for democratic free- 
dom, in any case, will not be a walk-over, since it raises 
the whole question of the control of the universities. 


HUMAN NATURE: AN 


APPRECIATION 


NE of the most interesting pieces of news that 
() have come from Germany during the week is 
that Herr Lissauer has apologised for having 

written the famous “ Hymn of Hate.” “ The ‘ Song of 
Hate,’ ”’ he declares, “‘ was written as the result of a 
passionate impulse in the first weeks of the war, when the 
impression created by England’s declaration of war 
was fresh.”” The Hymn, he adds, was never intended 
for the young, and he has always been opposed to its 
inclusion in school books. He goes on to explain: 
“The ‘ Song of Hate’ is a political poem directed not 
against individual Englishmen, but against England as 
a political force, and collectively against the English 
will to destruction which threatens Germany. In the 
excitement of those days my feelings were deeply 
stirred by this. Whether these feelings can continue 
with the cool consideration of practical politics is 
another question.”” That, in our opinion, is a manly 
withdrawal, or, if you prefer it, qualification. It comes 
as an answer to some adverse criticism of the famous 
poem in the columns of the Berliner Tageblatt. If 
Herr Lissauer, however, had merely wished to follow 
the line of least resistance, he would have ignored his 
critics and sheltered himself behind the army of his 
admirers. Obviously, the ordinary German Jingoes 
have not yet withdrawn a syllable of the “Hymn of 
Hate.” It is all the more creditable to Herr Lissauer 
that he should come so near disowning it now that it 
has no other use than to express passions as odious 
as were ever aroused in racial or sectarian wars. Nor 
is his distinction between hatred of England and hatred 
of individual Englishmen a mere affair of hair-splitting. 
It is a distinction which is at the root of all civilised 
warfare, if there is such a thing—and we believe there 
is. If you hate your enemy as a system, you may be 
content with defeating him. If you hate your enemy as 
an individual man, you will, if you are logical, regret 
anything short of his death and even torture. You 
will give him no quarter. You will starve and maltreat 
him if he falls into your hands. You will regard him 
as outside the pale of the common considerations of 
humanity. Hatred of this kind plunges the world 





back into savagery that is little better than cannibalism. 
Perhaps it is because Herr Lissauer realises that the 
spirit he evoked in his powerful and, we may admit, 
fascinating poem was dangerously akin to the spirit 
of cruelty and barbarism that he has at last partially 
disavowed it. His protest against the song's being 
taught to school children, by the way, stands in honour- 
able contrast to that of the teachers in this country— 
perhaps they have given it up now—who got children 
to write essays on subjects such as the punishment 
they would like to mete out to the Kaiser. 

What pleases one most in Herr Lissauer’s apology, 
however, is that it suggests that human nature as we 
have always known it is’still to be found even in Ger- 
many. This needed no proving to any intelligent man. 
But the Germans have so outraged modern conceptions 
of civilisation and humanity that in their amazement 
many excellent people rushed to the conclusion that 
they must be a race, not of human beings, but of devils. 
It is always the most satisfactory explanation in such 
cases. You know where you stand with a devil. His 
character and characteristics are as fixed as a statue. 
Hence the facility with which a thousand writers have 
explained the German character and German history 
since the beginning of the war. Before the war inter- 
pretations varied. They all dealt with the Germans as 
human beings subject to the various passions of good 
and evil. They were regarded as being capable of 
love and hate, of heroism and cowardice, of truth and 
falsehood, of honour and dishonour, of kindness and 
cruelty. The weighing of the vices against the virtues 
was a difficult and engaging task, and everybody 
disagreed with everybody else as to the result, but they 
all at least attempted to measure the German as a human 
being. When the war broke out it seemed as though 
the need for that had been done away with. German 
history, it was now seen, could be satisfactorily written 
as a long prologue to Bernhardi, and the German 
character made a simple study in black. For ourselves, 
we always looked on it as a sort of atheism to believe 
that any race of beings made in the likeness of man, 
and even, it is seid, of God, could be so uniformly the 
children of Mephistopheles as those Germans about 
whom we read in the paper-covered books seemed to 
be. After all, se remembered, other races had done 
outrageous and cruel things in past ages and yet had 
had some redeeming virtue. We can adore Hannibal 
as a defeated hero while detesting him for his habit of 
crucifixion. It may be argued that Hannibal did not 
sin against the light as the modern Germans have done, 
and there is something in the argument. The Germans 
have deliberately violated every law either of humanity 
or Christianity that stood in the way, as they believed, 
of their victory. On the other hand it must be remem- 
bered that the ruling light of German policy is neither 
humanity nor Christianity, but the worship of the State. 
Their religion has seduced them as the religion of the 
Inquisition seduced many churchmen in an earlier 
century. Luckily, however, even this false religion 
did not mould them out of all resemblance to human 
beings. They still remained variable and at the mercy 
of passions, caprices and doubts under their iron creed. 
Herr Lissauer’s repentance is a proof that they, like 
other men, have the old fine standards in their con- 
sciences to trouble them. It suggests that, after all, 
they may be not so much devils as, in the old phrase, 
‘“‘ good men gone wrong.” There would be little hope 
for the world if they were doomed to eternal devilish- 
ness and if there were no chance, however bitterly they 
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repented, of their ever being able to become as good, 
say, as Scotsmen or the rest of us. 

It is at once the happiest and the unhappiest quality 
in human nature that it always may change. Frederick 
the Great begins his military career as a coward: he 
ends it as a great soldier. He begins his political 
career by writing a book to denounce Machiavelli: he 
ends it as a disciple of Machiavelli, both in principle and 
in practice. Robespierre begins by weeping at having 
to condemn a man to death: he ends by condemning 
men to death in companies. It is as though each man 
were at once himself and a contradiction of himself. 
Evangelists sometimes describe the soul of man as a 
stage upon which God and the Devil are constantly at 
war. Much the same view was expressed by a street 
preacher we once heard who declared that he was saved 
as a result of saying to the Almighty : ‘“ Ther’s my soul, 
O God, and there’s the Devil wanting it. And now, O 
Lord, let you and him fight it out between you.” It is 
a crude way of putting it. But the street preacher did 
in his own way dramatise the conflict that goes on 
within each of us between good and evil impulses. One 
of the worst things about war is that it temporarily 
blinds many people to this plain fact of human nature. 
It tends to make them regard all their own impulses as 
good and all the impulses of those who are against them 
as evil. But even the impulses of the good man are not 
necessarily all good. We read somewhere the other day 
the confession of Spurgeon that sometimes when he got 
down on his knees to pray he was assailed with the 
temptation to utter horrible blasphemies. The manner 
in which the good men of the Old Testament can throw 
off their goodness like a cloak and indulge in all manner 
of vices comes as a shock to many a childish reader in 
this far less frank climate. He is startled to learn that 
the reputed author of “ The Lord is my Shepherd ” was 
capable not only of falling in love with Bathsheba while 
she was bathing but of sending Uriah to the hottest 
forefront of the battle in the spirit of a murderer. The 
murder of the Egyptian by Moses, the lie of Abraham, 
the trick played by Jacob in order to get his father’s 
blessing—these things out of the heroic world are 
bewildering to a child who is learning the A B C of 
modern virtue and honour. Yet he learns there a truth 
which he will find in no other schoolbook, and which 
indeed he may end his life without grasping any more 
clearly. He will learn that the liar and the man of 
honour are not strangers but brotkers—nay, that they 
may even coexist quarrelsomely in the same breast. He 
will learn that no man is so good that he cannot in any 
circumstances fall a prey to evil, and the preacher will 
not let him forget the corollary of this, that no man is so 
evil that he may not fall a prey to goodness. Stevenson 
spoke of virtue as “the implacable huntress,” and 
Francis Thompson pictured the sinner flying in vain 
from the Hound of Heaven. The Germans can no more 
escape the ultimate toils of virtue than those who are at 
present fighting in a juster cause can avoid an occasional 
assault by the vices. So far as regards the purposes of 
the war, we may say without hesitation that Germany 
is a miserable sinner and that the Allies are at least 
fighting on the side of the saints. But this will never 
make a reasonable man forget that, after the war as 
before it, Germany will be inhabited by some millions of 

ordinary men and women as particoloured and liable to 
salvation as ourselves, and that there is not a single 
crime which Germany has committed that any nation 
might not commit when once it had admitted into its 
creed that wild worship of the might of the State. 





Accept the creed of the German Junker, and the rest 
follows almost of necessity. The idolater will sacrifice 
anything upon earth, whether his life or his honour, to 
his idol. That is only human nature. It is also human 
nature, however, to be continually finding one’s idols 
out and to smash them into atoms. Hymns of Hate 
are mere offerings to idols—heathen incantations and 
follies. That is why no civilised race can sing them for 
long. Hate, like love, may be described as a brief 
madness. It is an affliction, a demoniacal possession 
which preys upon human nature. That Herr Lissauer 
has in a measure discovered them is a good omen for 
European civilisation. His repentance is surely one of 
the most pathetic things in the history of literature since 
Chaucer on his deathbed gave orders that his wicked 
writings, The Canterbury Tales, should be destroyed. 


THE PROPOSAL TO LOWER THE 
FACTORY AGE IN LANCASHIRE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N attempt is to be made by the Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Federation and the Operative Cotton 


Spinners’ Amalgamation to lower the factory 
age. These bodies intend approaching the Home Office 
for the purpose of getting the full-time age lowered from 
fourteen years to thirteen and the age at which young 
people become “ young persons” under the law from 
eighteen years to seventeen. The Home Office is to be 
appealed to on the ground that the cotton trade is greatly 
hampered by a shortage of labour; but it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the authorities will subject the case of the 
applicants to the strictest scrutiny. If the country is to 
suffer what, in itself, is so utterly mischievous a change as 
a lowering of these age-limits under the Factory Act, it 
should only have to do so after an unanswerable case has 
been made out for such an alteration of the law. 

For at least two or three years before the outbreak of the 
war, labour was becoming increasingly scarce in the spinning 
trade. Every spinner should have at least two piccers 
to assist him ; a “ little ” piecer and a “ big” piecer. Some 
have three. It was among the piecers that the shortage 
was severe. One cause of this was the increasing tendency 
of spinners to leave the trade, their places being filled by 
“big” piecers. In some districts, no spinner remains in 
the trade if he can obtain approximately as decent a living 
outside the mill. At the other end of the scale boys and 
youths have increasingly shunned the occupation of piecers. 
One reason for this is that the great length of the modern 
spinning-mule makes the chance of promotion from piecing 
to spinning much less than in earlier years. “ Big ” piecers, 
far advanced in their twenties, and even older, carning about 
eighteen shillings a week and with little prospect of doing 
better, are common in the cotton trade to-day. The occu- 
pation is getting perilously near to being a blind alley, 
and because of this boys who have started working life in 
the mill early leave the trade for the engineering shops or 
the mines. Apart from the low wages and poor prospects 
the young worker is also deterred from going into the mill 
by the terribly exhausting conditions which widely prevail 
in the spinning-rooms, largely on account of poor cotton 
and high speeds. Spinners who return home every night 
“like a wet rag” express their determination never to let 
their lads go into the mill. 

During recent years one of the commonest features of the 
periodical reports of the spinners’ unions has been an appeal 
to the employers to put in “ decent cotton ” and generally 
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improve conditions in order, if not to attract more labour 
to the trade, at least to retain such labour as was already 
engaged in it. These appeals have gone unheeded, The 
operatives, on their part, have neglected to tackle the pro- 
blem presented by the peculiar position which the piecers 
occupy in the industry. The “ big” piccer to-day has a 
very arduous and a responsible job. Often he is as skilled 
a man as the spinner, and, as a result, bears a greater share 
of the labour of running the mule. The increase in the length 
of the mule has greatly increased the piecer’s work, and the 
increased speed has intensified the strain upon him. In 
spite of this, he is still engaged, discharged, and paid by the 
operative spinner, after the manner of an unskilled labourer, 
at a labourer’s wage and with little better than a labourer’s 
prospects for an indefinite, most probably a considerable, 
number of years. So, what the new proposal really comes 
to is this: labour cannot be attracted to the mills to under- 
take skilled, responsible and arduous work at the wages of a 
casual labourer, and with poor prospects of advancement ; 
therefore, lower the factory age and try to make up the 
deficiency with children. Admittedly the problem is not 
a simple one, but it should be proved to be beyond the 
brains of employers and trade union leaders to solve it 
on other lines before a case can be said to have been made 
out for the lowering of the factory age. The just and common- 
sense solution seems to be that the employers should employ 
the piecers directly, instead of indirectly through the opera- 
tive spinners, and that they should pay the “ big ”’ piecers 
a wage in keeping with the skill, responsibility, and exertion 
entailed by the work. As things are, any increase of piecers’ 
wages has to come out of the pockets of the operative 
spinners, who earn all they get, and who, in a great many 
mills, are drawing at present less than normal wages. An 
appreciable rise in the pay of piecers should do something 
to arrest the process now going on of piecers leaving the 
mill for the mine, where work can readily be obtained and 
where the wages and prospects are better. To sum up: 
it is admitted that there is to-day a big demand for labour 
in many directions, but the spinning industry, far from doing 
anything to attract such labour as is available, is maintaining 
conditions which are known to repel it. 

It is to be noted that the children whose childhood it is 
now proposed to cut short are wanted as substitutes for 
adult labour. This does not mean that they will all actually 
fill places formerly held by workers much older than them- 
selves, but it does mean that if the age is lowered now 
the little newcomers are likely to be driven even harder 
than would ordinarily be the case. Accidents in the spin- 
ning trade are far too frequent. The unions often call 
attention to their excessive number—and very ghastly 
many of them are. Some are caused by the neglect of 
employers, others by the recklessness of the operatives 
themselves, but the root cause of many is the high pressure 
at which work is now carried on in the mills. There is less 
objection to lowering the age of “ young persons” from 
eighteen to seventeen than to the lowering of the age of the 
children ; but seeing that “‘ young persons ” are liable to 
the strain of overtime, working in what should be meal- 
times, and to the cleaning of dangerous parts of the machinery 
while it is in motion, any alteration of the law clearly needs 
to be carefully enquired into. 

The lowering of the factory age is not a matter of trade 
organisation which the spinners, masters, and operatives 
might claim they had a right to settle by themselves. It is 


not a trade question or a county question ; it is a question 
for the nation of which the children are the future citizens. 
Trade union opinion in Lancashire, apart from the cotton 
unions, takes quite an enlightened view of the child-labour 
problem. Last year the Lancashire and Cheshire Federation 


of Trades Councils declared in favour of raising the school 
age, and not to fourteen but to sixteen. And the cotton 
unions were advancing. A year ago, when, at the Inter- 
national Textile Workers’ Congress at Blackpool, we had the 
humiliating spectacle of Lancashire opposing Europe on 
the question of the employment of children, the Lancashire 
leaders promised to inaugurate a campaign for the raising 
of the age to fourteen—that is, to abolish half-time and the 
permission of full-time at thirteen subject to an educational 
certificate. This forward movement should be set back 
only as a last resort. Even trade rules and customs should 
be set aside before the Factory Act is tampered with if it 
can be shown that they are hampering production. Spinners, 
for example, might show a willingness to ease the situation 
by “ joiner minding,” that is, two sharing in the running of 
a mule. For the cotton unions can be relied upon to fight 
hard for the restoration of anything they may temporarily 
surrender, but can they be trusted to do the same for the 
restoration of the factory age once it is lowered? In spite 
of some latter-day signs of grace their past history in this 
connection is not encouraging. 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE 


HE relatively rare and unimportant diseases not 
due to parasitic infection are not considered 
here. For the rest, we have to deal with a 
variety of minute animal and vegetable organisms which 
invade and may kill our bodies. Thanks to the epoch- 
making discoveries of the nineteenth century, we all 
to-day appreciate the idea that prevention of such 
diseases is better than cure. The best reason for this 
assertion is usually ignored—that in hosts of cases 
(e.g., typhus, yellow fever) prevention is possible, easy, 
and cheap where cure would be impossible. But pre- 
vention is no new idea. When “ malaria ’ was so named 
men avoided miasmal air, on the principle of prevention. 
Only to-day we have exact knowledge of many of the 
causal chains which we can break. My object herein is 
to show that, even in the strict realm of disease due to 
parasitism, the causal chains are notably various, so that 
no single process or principle is generally applicable. 

We have long ago discovered in therapeutics that 
there is no panacea. The drug that kills all spirilla is 
impotent against such trifles as the slightest cold or 
German measles, and the radiation which cures lupus or 
rodent ulcer may itself cause cancer. There never have 
been, nor ever will be, panaceas in medicine or in ethics 
or in sociology, and he who proclaims any such is always 
self-proclaimed fool or quack, whether the remedy be 
fresh air or moral education or total abstinence or 
socialism or eugenics. That assertion gets home to the 
““ sane spot ’’ which, according to Robert Louis Steven- 
son, every man has somewhere. 

It is, or should be, a platitude; but much less platitudin- 
ous, though no less true, and true, of course, for the same 
reason—diversity of causation—is the present assertion 
that, as there is no panacea in any sphere, so there is no 
pan-prophylactic. One-eyed folk, seeing the Cosmos 
through cylinders, are always to be found who would 
dispose of all disease by fresh air, or sunlight, or drains, or 
unfired food, or vegetarianism. Apart from such some- 
times amiable nonsense, we find students who actually 
have some definite knowledge in one field of parasitic 
disease assuming that one single principle of prophylaxis 
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will cover all cases. Great is cleanliness, yet that word 
has many meanings, domestic, surgical and chemical 
cleanliness being very different in grade and reference ; 
great are all forms of sanitation which depend upon 
cleanliness; great, also, are wholly different methods 
which are sometimes stupidly attacked as dirty, and 
may even seem so to the superficial eye. Here avoiding 
any attempt to pit one method against another, that 
being the error of errors, let us note that the oldest, the 
best, the most generally applicable and invaluable 
method of preventing parasitic disease is none of those 
yet explicitly mentioned. 

That method is isolation. In the Mosaic law notable 
instances of it are to be found, and to-day we practise it 
in regard to many diseases, for the sufficient reason that 
nothing in modern science can begin to supersede, if even 
to supplement, it. If this were the place, I should urge 
the notification, for isolation, of certain diseases which 
should be added to the list, such as syphilis at one 
extreme and measles apparently at the other, each under 
appropriate conditions. Merely here I note that all talk 
or prophecy or propaganda as to the prevention of 
parasitic disease must be regarded as trivial, in general, 
until isolation of the infection has been fully regarded. 

Modern discovery contributes merely to the details of 
this fundamental practice. Thus, when beri-beri is found 
not to be an infection at all, we ask for the abolition of 
quarantine and all other attempts to isolate the patient. 
But when the modes of infection are studied, we find 
that they vary widely. Malaria, which at any time 
claims more patients than any other disease, is demon- 
strably a parasitic infection; yet our first principle, 
isolation, the separation of sick and sound, may be 
modified surprisingly here. A rare patient with malaria 
used to be very welcome in the wards in Edinburgh, and 
no one feared him in the absence of the “ intermediate 
host,” the anopheles mosquito. (A case of even mild 
mumps would have been sent away at once, of course.) 
The transfer of a drop of his blood under one’s own skin 
by a scratch, when engaged in looking for the parasite 
or estimating the degree of anemia it had caused, might 
communicate the disease, no doubt; but otherwise the 
infection was no infection in the absence of the enemy’s 
specific transport. So with the American observers, 
martyred in some cases, who failed to infect themselves 
though they slept in the soiled sheets and clothes of 
yellow fever patients. Not till they engaged the 
stegomyia to carry the infection did they suffer and die, 
that imnumerable multitudes might live and two oceans 
be joined by water. The fact that the parasite of malaria 
has been familiar for decades, while that of yellow fever 
Is unknown, is immaterial so long as the mode of 
infection is known. In these and many other cases the 
secret of success is less in isolation than in a fierce attack 
upon the intermediate host. There is no bacteriologist 
who has seen the parasite of typhus, nor any physician 
who has ever cured a case of that disease—though 
patients sometimes cure themselves ; but to identify and 
kill the intermediate host, the body louse, is to abolish 
the disease. Analogous cases have lately been discussed 
here, and the reader well knows that the infection, both 
as regards the parasite and the living vehicle thereof, is 
usually specific. Abolish the stegomyia in Panama, and 


yellow fever vanishes utterly ; but malaria and cold-in- 
the-head are untouched. And so on. 

Drainage and sewage disposal and so forth, which 
hygienists usually call primary sanitation, are really 
valuable because, or in so far as, they mean, in effect, 
the practice of our first principle—isolation. The 
excreta of typhoid are excluded from our drinking water, 
and thus, in effect, even the unidentified cases of typhoid 
in our midst, whether in bed or “ carriers,” are largely 
isolated from us. ‘ 

But to-day we have further methods, in no sense 
replacing the old or opposed thereto. There is no need 
to isolate a dog with distemper from human adults or 
children, because we are not susceptible. There is little 
need to isolate children with measles from adults, because 
we are mostly not susceptible: From distemper we are 
hereditarily immune; from measles we have acquired 
immunity because we had the disease in our youth. 
Even if we had not, we adults are relatively safe, because 
our inherited susceptibility decreases and we become 
naturally immune, in degree, as we grow older.* Hence 
the abominable wickedness of deliberately exposing 
young children to measles to “get it over ”—the 
younger the child the more likely to be infected, and 
when infected to die. 

From such data we may derive prophylactic principles. 
We may deliberately produce a weak infection in order 
that the immunity acquired in resisting it may actively 
protect against a grave infection later. This principle is 
variously applied: as in vaccination against small-pox, 
where the infection has been weakened by its residence in 
a relatively immune creature of another species—bovine, 
as it happens; or in inoculation against typhoid, where 
the well-known bacilli are killed, and a measured dose 
of their toxin, directly given to a human being, no 
animal being employed, induces the “ active immunity ” 
which protects against living bacilli later. The “ carrier ” 
cannot be isolated in the trenches, but his comrades can 
thus be made to defy him. Again we note that their 
protection is specific. A friend of mine heard a soldier 
lately remark with surprise that one of his comrades, 
with measles, had been isolated—‘ I thought we had 
been inoculated against all that sort of thing,” he said. 
Not he was stupid but those who should have told 
him why he was inoculated. This fact justifies the 
recent fancy of Punch: “I don’t ‘old with this ‘ere 
vaccination, Mrs. Green. What's vaccination done for 
my little Tommy? Since I ’ad ‘im done ‘e's ‘ad 
whooping-cough, chicken-pox, measles—in fact, every- 
think but small-pox !”’ 

Twenty years ago, when first the anti-toxin of diph- 
theria was employed, with its production of what 
pathologists contrast as “ passive immunity,’ hope rose 
high that similar products would soon be discovered for 
all cases. Cure being thus easy and certain, under fair 
conditions, we need not lean so heavily on prevention. 
In the intervening years only the antitoxin of tetanus 
has been found. That is beyond all price, and words 
fail me in which to say how beneficent is the older anti- 
toxin for childhood and the newer for wounded soldiers, 
as this war has proved. But, so far as we know, these 

* Such may seem acquired, not native, but it is no more acquired, 
though late in appearance, than the youth's beard. 
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are the only two bacilli which produce a soluble toxin 
that passes outside their own bodies and causes the 
production of an equally accessible and transferable 
antitoxin in the blood—as of the horse used for the 
purpose. Other parasites kill by other means, and our 
hopes of other antitoxins, despite many sanguine 
assertions, are flouted. Fortunately bacteriologists are 
not a band of robber-brothers, true to each other and 
false to all else, but spend most of their lives, rightly 
and invaluably, in disproving most of each other's 
assertions. The little priceless good remains and is thus 
vindicated. 

But I quote these curative antitoxins for a purpose. 
When our men are wounded, and tetanus is feared, many 
of the principles here discussed are employed. The 
patient is isolated in effect—that is to say, the fingers 
or instruments which touch his wound are sterilised 
before they touch his fellow, and swabs are destroyed. 
That is isolation in this case, though the men lie side by 
side. It is also cleanliness and sanitation. The wound 
is treated with, perhaps, pure carbolic acid, which kills 
the bacillus. That is the obviously sound antiseptic or 
disinfectant principle. The patient also receives the 
curative antitoxin which will meet the toxin of any 
bacilli which the carbolic acid cannot reach, thus confer- 
ring “* passive immunity.’’ The doctor may not experi- 
ment or omit any method of healing his patient and 
protecting others. He has sworn the Hippocratic oath. 
Hence the incessant difficulty of estimating the relative 
value, if any, of the various measures all of which it is his 
duty, if he credits them, to employ in all cases; and 
hence the opportunity for the critic who has no 
responsibility and who can so often observe that the 
crucial experiment, in Bacon’s sense, has not been made. 

Lastly, disease may be prevented by the production of 
a naturally “actively immune” race. We can thus 
breed a new English wheat which rust cannot infect any 
more than distemper can infect men or anthrax one race 
of sheep. Thus tuberculosis may be abolished by 
forbidding parenthood to all who are struck by it and 
promoting slums to kill off the susceptible. So, at least, 
say the sham eugenists and various other enemies of the 
people. Students of the disease reckon it the ugliest 
lie they know. 

Such are a few indications of the principles by which 
we are already beginning to fulfil the words of our 
incomparable pioneer, the French chemist Pasteur—he 
was not a physician, though literally the Doctor (in 
English the Teacher) of all doctors—when he taught us 
that “it is in the power of man to make all parasitic 
diseases disappear from the earth.” LENS. 


Correspondence 
MIDDLE-AGED RECRUITS 


To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 


Srr,—I go further than “ An Extravagant Sentimentalist.” I 
think that the real balance of social advantage and justice is 
probably in favour of risking the lives of men aged over thirty 
in preference to those of men aged under thirty. Consider the 
arguments in favour of this contention. (1) As “ An Extravagant 
Sentimentalist ” points out, the ultimate social value from the 
productive point of view of an adult man decreases with each 
year of age over twenty or thereabouts. (2) The man over 
thirty has probably begotten some at least of all the children 
whom he would ultimately have ; whereas the death of young 





unmarried men in large numbers will extinguish many stocks 
completely. (3) As against the sympathy for widows (who have 
after all enjoyed or experienced a spell of conjugal life), one 
must set the less apparent, but none the less equally real, claims 
of the countless unmarried girls who are being deprived for ever 
of their chances of husbands (under a monogamic system) by the 
slaughter on the European battlefields. As to the children made 
fatherless—let us face the facts and admit that there is no evidence 
that the children of widows, unless they are positively half- 
starved, become less satisfactory citizens than children who 
happen to have grown up in contact with two parents. (4) 
The middle-aged man has drunk more of the cup of life than 
the thousands of lads who are being killed in Flanders and the 
Dardanelles ; and he ought to be more ready to leave a vacant 
place at the table for another to fill. 

When I was five years younger I should have added to these 
arguments the contention that once a man is Nel mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita he probably begins to clog the wheels 
of progress. But besides having altered my conceptions of 
** progress,”” I have come to think that you do not really find 
the most radical reformers among the young or, at any rate, the 
very young men. I may add that I am twenty-nine, the father 
of two children, and have been wounded in Flanders. I class 
myself with the middle-aged as far as concerns the Army.— 
Yours, etc., ** SERGEANT OF THE LINE.” 

A Hospital in France. 

August 14th. 


THE RUSH TO SAVE 
To the Editor of THE NEW STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to contradict the statement 
made in your article entitled “ The Rush to Save,” in your issue 
of August 14th, that the Women’s War Economy League as its 
first act adopted a gold badge. Such an idea was never enter- 
tained, and I think you should have made certain of your facts 
before indulging in cheap sneers at the promoters of the move- 
ment. 

The badge is of ordinary gilt metal, and is in the form of a neat, 
useful safety pin, and inscribed with the words Economy League, 
1915. As you will see from the reprint of the original appeal 
sent to the papers, the price of the badge is only one shilling, and 
if any profits are derived from its sale they are to be given to the 
British Red Cross Society.—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES C, OSBORNE, 
Hon. Organising Secretary, 
86 Denison House, S.W. Women’s War Economy League. 
August 16th 

[The statement complained of was, as we indicated, a verbatim 
quotation from the apparently semi-official report of the inaugura- 
tion of the League printed in the Times, and it does not appear 
ever to have been corrected in that paper. But whether the 
*“ plain gold bar” be gold or gilt hardly affects the point of our 
comment.—Eb. N.S.] 


A BROKEN PLEDGE 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to call the attention of the 
upholders of justice and honour in this country to a broken pledge 
that was given by the British Government to the Egyptian 
people ? ; me 

On November 7th, 1914, the Officer Commanding the British 
Forces in Egypt declared on behalf of the British Government : 
“* Recognising the respect and veneration with which the Sultan 
[of Turkey] in his religious capacity is regarded by the Moham- 
madans of Egypt, Great Britain takes upon herself the sole 
burden of the present war without calling upon the Egyptian 
people for aid therein.” In spite of this pledge, we read in a 
Reuter’s message published recently in some of the London 
papers, under the heading of “ Egyptian Officer Disgraced, 
that an Egyptian officer was removed from the army because he 
refused to proceed in charge of Egyptian soldiers to join the 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. } , 

Lord Kitchener wrote in 1912 about the Balkan War : “ Egypt 
maintained neutrality, but the people showed their warm sym- 
pathy for the Mohammadan combatants by organising and nag 
tributing liberally to a Red Crescent Society, as well as ny Be 
general subscription to assist Turkey in her need. Even - 
family of the present Sultan of Egypt, “ and especially two of the 
princes, took an active part in this movement. rae 

I may add that, besides “ the respect and veneration —_ 
nised in the above-mentioned pledge, there are ties of blo 
between the Turks and the Egyptian Mohammadans. a 
marriages between them are numerous, and the fair-minde 
people of this country would certainly not approve of asking 
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Egyptian soldiers to kill their Turkish kinsmen. This and other 
actions of the authorities in Egypt are no doubt helping to 


spread the anti-British intrigues there.—Yours, etc., 
24 Parliament Hill, N.W. Kyriakos MIKHAIL. 
August 18th. 


QUAKERS AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his letter in your columns last week Mr. William E. 
Wilson takes exception to the term “ a winking policy,” applied 
by me to the inaction of the Society of Friends with regard to 
the enlistment of some of its members, and in so doing I am 
inclined to think he is right. 

I will ask, therefore, to substitute the statement that the Society 
of Friends allows its members to fight, under some slight protest, 
“ for the duration of the war.” 

Mr. Wilson makes certain excuses for the society's failure to 
deal with these cases of enlistment, and being a fair-minded man 
he goes further and more than hints at the real reason that 
prevented steps being taken in the ordinary course. This was 
that any such action would have split the society in two. 

As to my statement that the manufacture of munitions of war 
is, in practice, allowed to its members by the society for the 
“ duration of the war,’ he does not contest its truth or even 
allude to it. 

Until these two statements, as amended, are disposed of, I 
shall maintain that it is not necessary to be a “ Peace-at-any- 
Price” man in order to remain a member of the Society of 
Friends.—Y ours, etc., Pp. T. K. 

August 17th. 


DICKENS AND THE WOODEN LEG 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Mrs. Hamilton is, I think, wrong in two points: (i.) Many 
of Dickens’ wooden-leg raptures were written before the Crimean 
war ; (ii.) Rural Scenes was first published (by my ancestors, as a 
matter of detail) between 1790 and 1800 ; the edition Mrs. Hamil- 
ton remembers is probably a survival or reprint of a thoroughly 
revised version of the book, published about 1807, and current 
for many years. Ann and Jane Taylor were, I conjecture, 
responsible for a good deal of the revision. In any case, the 
wooden leg was in 1807, and during all the wars of a century ago 
a very common sight; and Dickens as a boy must have seen 
many victims of those wars. He also, I gather from occasional 
quotations, read children’s books of the Rural Scenes type. 

The best wooden-leg passage was not quoted in your article— 
that other reference to the limb of Mr. Gamp, which went so 
often into public houses and never came out till fetched.— 
Yours, ete., F. J. Harvey Darron. 

33 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, S.W. 

August 16th 


Miscellany 


FRENCH WRITERS KILLED IN 
THE WAR 


HE French newspapers have just announced the 

death of Paul Acker, the vigorous novelist who 
wrote Soldat Bernard. Acker was an Alsatian, 

born at Saverne {Sabern), and he has died in Alsace as the 
result of a motor-car accident whilst on military service. 
There is scarcely 2 <veek in which some new name is not 
added to the already long list. French literature is paying a 
terribly heavy tribute to the war. For example, the Revue 
Critique des Livres et des Idées, which has of late years been 
one of the strongest of the influences which have shaped the 
intellectual youth, had on the outbreak of war thirty 
members of its editorial staff called to the colours ; of these, 
according to the Humanité, cleven have been killed and 
eight wounded, whilst two are missing—in all, twenty-one 
out of thirty—and this was before the last fights in Artois 
and the Argonne! One of the finest chapters in the history 
of French literature is being written to-day in letters of 
blood ; “intellectuals ” and writers of all opinions are in 
the firing line. They are doing their duty, inspiring others 





with their courage ; and some of them, as is known, have 
died with a sublime and simple heroism. They have laid 
down their lives quictly and gladly for the sake of the 
country and the culture which have nourished them, some of 
them harking back to the past, others saluting the future. 
But what a frightful catastrophe! Charles Péguy, Louis 
Pergaud, E. Psichari, Alain-Fournier, Pierre Gilbert, Léon 
Bonneff, Francois Laurentie, Robert d’Humiéres, Art Roé, 
Emile Despax, du Fresnois, and many others! We shall 
never know what aspirations and what treasures have gone 
with them. Take Alain-Fournicr, for example. His first 
novel, Le Grand Meaulnes, which so strangely blended 
actuality and dream, stamped him as a fine, perhaps as a 
great, writer. But more has been said of two of the others : 
Psichari and Péguy, each of whom in his own way has illus- 
trated in his person the spiritual and intellectual change 
that had come over a part of France before the war. 

Ernest Psichari, in his character and life as in his books, 
was a perfect type of what they call “ la jeunesse nouvelle.” 
He was the eldest of the grandsons of Renan, whose Christian 
name he bore, and he was born among the upper, highly 
educated and republican, bourgeoisie. He early threw up a 
literary career for “ action,” and, faithful to a strong French 
tradition, sought the life of action in the profession of arms. 
He got himself sent to the colonies, and it was when he came 
back from the Moroccan campaign that he wrote that Appel 
des Armes which made his name and disputed the Grand 
Prix de Litterature with the work of Romain Rolland. 
In France literary events casily become social, and even 
political, events. Two opposed spirits, two conflicting 
political schemes of things, were here face to face ; and every- 
one realised it. On one hand was Romain Rolland, the 
musical spirit, essentially internationalist and humane, 
sharing in several cultures, an individualist anda revolutionary, 
religiously inclined, but free from dogmas or exact creeds, 
who had begun as an author with plays about the Revolu- 
tion, and had continued with the dozen or so volumes of 
Jean Christophe—who, with his sensibility, is as much Ger- 
manic and Swiss as he is French. On the other hand was 
Psichari, a logician, a nationalist, a soldier, liking even the 
limitations of nationalism, rather a Catholic than a Christian, 
and liking also the restrictions and the disciplines of Catho- 
licism. He foresaw and hailed the “holy ” war “ which 
would medicine our sick hearts.”” His book told the story 
of a son brought up on democratic anarchism who, under the 
healthy influences of military life, returned to political ortho- 
doxy and traditional religion. Psichari himself, it is said, 
was on the point of taking holy orders when the war broke 
out. He died nobly the death he asked for, at Virton, in 
Belgium, at the beginning of the great retreat. His battery 
had been ordered to keep the enemy in check whilst the army 
was falling back. They were expected to hold their ground 
for a few hours, and they did so for a whole day ; and when 
the last shell had been spent officer and gunners were killed 
on the guns they had rendered unusable. 

This grandson of Renan’s, a lieutenant of colonial infantry 
who intones the Creed and dies on a gun-carriage, is certainly 
an extreme case. A more accurate picture of the French 
officer may be found in the novels of Art Roé (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mahon), especially in Pingot et moi: journal @un 
sous-officier dartillerie, in which the brilliant young officer 
(Art Roé, who was killed at Wisembach, was one of the 
leading experts on gunnery) put into a most agreeable form 
his ideas on the duty of the commander towards his men, on 
the bonds of friendship which should exist between them, 
and the necessity for a voluntary, and not merely a passive, 

obedience. An equally good idea of the colonial officer and 
his ideas is presented in the novels of Emile Nolly (Captain 
Detanger, killed at Blainville-sur-l’Eau in October), in his 
Gens de guerre au Maroc, which contained an account of 
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Gouraud’s campaign and witnessed to the author’s confidence 
in the army he had seen at work, or in Le Chemin de la 
Victoire, which was published a year before the war began. 
But precisely because his case is an extreme one, Psichari 
illustrates excellently the state of mind of those young men 
who had travelled in Germany or had been awakened from 
their intellectual diversions by the thunderbolt of Tangiers 
or the threats of Germany. If one may so put it, the war 
had affected the soul of France before it had begun ; it had 
stimulated that sort of return upon oneself, that reaction, 
that instinctive assumption of a defensive attitude, which is 
taken by men who are threatened with a mortal blow. 
Certainly there were only a handful of enthusiasts and youths 
who prayed for the war; but many more, these latter years, 
lived and thought under the great shadow that the coming 
struggle, like a storm-cloud, threw across their path. 

The case of Péguy is no less significant. Péguy greatly 
influenced the intellectual flower of the university men, not 
merely because he was a powerful writer, but because he was 
a superbly honest man, filled with a passion for independence, 
frank to the point of roughness, and always going uncom- 
promisingly for what he believed to be the truth. He in- 
herited from his ancestors, peasants of the Beauce and vine- 
cultivators of the Loire, their calm stubbornness, their 
simplicity of heart, and a strong foundation of mysticism. 
His mysticism found its first expression in Socialism; and 
while he was a pupil at the Ecole Normale Supérieure he 
published De la cité socialisteand a poetic drama, Jeanne d’ Are, 
dedicated “to all the men and women who will die their 
human death for the sake of remedying the universal ills of 
humanity by the establishment of the universal Socialist 
Republic.” He had to leave the school when he got married, 
which was against the school regulations! After having 
managed the Librairie Socialiste for some time he set up for 
himself in that establishment which the students of the 
Sorbonne knew so well ; and in 1900 he began to publish the 
Cahiers de la Quinzaine, in which he carried on all his cam- 
paigns and welcomed every true and original talent, however 
new it might be, discovering thus such writers as Sorel, 
Suarés, the brothers Tharaud, J. Benda, Spire, and Vuil- 
laume. He threw himself heart and soul into the Affaire 
Dreyfus. But in that struggle what really appealed to him 
was the fight for justice ; he loved the “ mystical ” and not 
the “ political” aspect of Republicanism and Socialism ; all 
compromise repelled him, and the conduct of the Radical 
politicians after the victory disgusted him. It was the end 
of his beautiful dream, as of that of others among the intel- 
lectuals of l’Affaire who retired from the scene and immured 
themselves in silence. But it was not in Péguy’s nature to 
keep his anger quiet, and he poured out a full stream of 
vigorous and picturesque invective against those who had 
denied his dream and threatened the soul of France. Then 
came the events of 1905. Péguy felt, like many other 
Frenchmen, that France was menaced with nothing less than 
extinction, and the mystical Socialist became a mystical 
patriot. Moreover, the atheism and anti-clericalism of the 
Radicals did not satisfy him. He saw in it nothing but 
sterility, the loss of old virtues, the triumph of luxury, money, 
and pleasure, and he returned, as to perennially fresh springs 
of feeling and life, to the Christianity of his youth, the 
religion of the Catechism and simple folk. As in his boy- 
hood, so now, it was Joan of Arc who haunted his thought ; 
but it was to the Frenchwoman, the woman who had freed 
France, the Christian, that his devotion was now paid. His 
last works were addressed to Jeanne and to Ste. Genevieve, 
the patroness and liberatrix of Paris. They are singular 
works indeed, and provoked both sarcasm and enthusiastic 
admiration: “‘ mysteries,” epic and lyric poems, in which 
are slowly and at length unfolded, with the solemnity and 
the repetitiveness of litanies or chants the men sing on pil- 








grimages, the riches and beauties of the Christian faith and 
the faith of a patriot dwelling in a child-like, naive, and 
heroic soul. 

Péguy, in spite of his age, had asked to be enrolled in the 
active army, and he was killed at the battle of the Marne. 
The bullet struck him full in the forehead as he was leading 
his men to the assault. 

Renan said that the soul of a people oscillates between 
social cares and patriotic cares. Beyond all doubt intellec- 
tual France in the last few years has turned away from 
social and international preoccupations, and in a certain 
sense nationalism has reawakened. But France has been 
thrown back upon herself like this because of the growing 
danger in the East: the choice between life and death was 
before her, and she had to concentrate all her vital energies 
on the supreme conflict. It is not in the genius of France to 
live in secluded self-adoration ; her spirit is too humane and 
universal for that. She could not do it, humiliated and torn, 
on the morrow of defeat; much less will she be able to on 
the morrow of victory. PIERRE CHAVANNES. 


THE SISTERS 


ARTA was the eldest of my Father’s children, 
M and she was sixteen years old when our Mother 
died and our Father lost the last of his water- 
cases to old Jan Redlinghuis of Bittervaater. It was 
the water-cases that killed my Mother. Many, many times 
she had cried to my Father to give in to old Jan Redlinghuis, 
whose water-rights had been fixed by law long before my 
Father built his sluice from the Ghamka river. But my 
Father could not rest. If he could get a fair share of the 
river-water for his sluice, he would say, his farm of Zeekoe- 
gatt would be as rich as the farm of Bittervaater, and we 
should then have a town-house in Platkops dorp, and my 
Mother should wear a black cashmere dress all the days of 
her life. My Father could not see that my Mother did not 
care about the black cashmere dress or the town-house 
in Platkops dorp. My Mother was a very gentle woman, 
with a disease of the heart, and all she cared about was 
to have peace in the house and her children happy around 
her. And for so long as my Father was at law about 
his water-rights there could be no peace on all the farm of 
Zeekoegatt. With each new water-case came more bitter- 
ness and sorrow to us all. Even between my parents at 
last came bitterness and sorrow. And in bitterness and 
sorrow my Mother died. 

In this last water-case my Father lost more money than 
ever before, and to save the farm he bonded some of his 
lands to old Jan Redlinghuis himself. My Father was 
surely mad when he did this, but he did it. And from that 
day Jan Redlinghuis pressed him, pressed him, pressed 
him, till my Father did not know which way to turn. And 
then, when my Father’s back was up against the wall, 
and he thought he must sell the last of his lands to pay 
his bond, Jan Redlinghuis came to him and said: “I 
will take your daughter, Marta Magdalena, instead.” 

Three days Jan Redlinghuis gave my Father, and in 
three days, if Marta did not promise to marry him, the 
lands of Zeekoegatt must be sold. Marta told me this 
late that same night. She said to me: “Sukey, my 
Father has asked me to marry old Jan Redlinghuis. I 
am going to do it.” 

And she said again: “ Sukey, my darling, listen now. 
If I marry old Jan Redlinghuis, he will let the water into 
my Father’s sluice, and the lands will be saved. I am 
going to do it, and God will help me.” 

I cried to her: “ Marta! Old Jan Redlinghuis is a sinful 
man, going at times a little mad in his head. God must 
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help you before you marry old Jan Redlinghuis. After- was to cry to all the world to look at the wife that Burgert 


wards it will be too late.” de Jager had sold to him. 

And Marta said: “ Sukey, if I do right, right will come ““ Look,” he would say, “ how she sits in her new 
of it, and it is right for me to save the lands for my Father. _ tent-cart, the wife that Burgert de Jager sold to me !” 
Think now, Sukey, my darling, there is not one of us that is And he would point to the Zeekoegatt lands and say : 


without sin in the world, and old Jan Redlinghuis is not “See now, how green they are, the lands that Burgert de 
always mad. Who am I to judge Jan Redlinghuis? And Jager sold me his daughter to save!” Yes, even before 
can I then let my Father be driven like a poor-white to strangers would he say these things, stopping his cart in 
Platkops dorp?” And she drew me down to the pillow the road to say them, with Marta sitting by his side. 

beside her, and took me into her arms, and I cried till far My Father said to me: “Is it not wonderful, Sukey, 
into the night. to see how Marta rides through the country in her new 


The next day I went alone across the river to old Jan _ tent-cart ?” 


Redlinghuis’ farm. No one knew that I went, or what it And I said to him: “ What is now wonderful? It is 
was in my heart to do. When I came to the house Jan to her grave that she rides in the new tent-cart, and pre- 
Redlinghuis was out on the stoep smoking his pipe. sently you will see it.” 

I said to him: “ Jan, I have come to offer myself.” And I said to him also: “It took you many years to 


Jan Redlinghuis took his pipe out of his mouth and looked kill my Mother, but believe me it will not take as many 
at me. I said again: “I have come to ask you to marry months for old Jan Redlinghuis to kill my sister Marta.” 
me instead of my sister Marta.” Yes, God forgive me, but I said that to my Father. All 

Old Jan Redlinghuis said to me: ‘“ And why have you my pity was for my sister Marta, and I had none to give 


come to do this thing, Sukey de Jager ? ” my Father. 
And I told him: “ Because it is said that you are a sinful And all this time Marta spoke no word against old Jan 


man, Jan Redlinghuis, going at times a little mad in your Redlinghuis. ‘ She had no illness that one might name, 
head, and my sister Marta is too good for you.” but every day she grew a little weaker, and every day 

For a little while old Jan Redlinghuis looked at me, Jan Redlinghuis inspanned the new tent-cart and drove 
sitting there with his pipe in his hand, thinking the Lord her round the country. This madness came at last so strong 
knows what. And presently he said : upon him that he must drive from sun-up to sun-down, 

“ All the same, Sukey de Jager, it is your sister Marta crying to all whom he met: “ Look now at the wife that 
that I will marry, and no one else. If not, I will take the Burgert de Jager sold to me.” 
lands of Zeekoegatt, as is my right, and I will make your So it went, day after day, day after day, till there came 
Father bankrupt. Do now as you like about it.” a day when Marta was too weak to climb into the cart, 

And he put his pipe in his mouth, and not one other word and they carried her from where she fell into the house. 
did he say. Jan Redlinghuis sent for me across the river. 

I went back to my Father’s house with my heart heavy When I came to the house old Jan Redlinghuis was 
like lead. And all that night I cried to God: “Do now standing on the stoep with his gun. He said to me: 
what You will with me, but save our Marta.” Yes,I tried “See here, Sukey de Jager, which of us now had the greatest 
to make a bargain with the Lord so that Marta might be sin, your Father who sold me his daughter Marta, or I 
saved from old Jan Redlinghuis. And I said to myself: who bought her? Marta, who let herself be sold, or you 
“If it is not all lies about God, surely He will save our who offered yourself to save her?” And he took up his 
Marta.” And I said also: “If He does not save our gun, and left the stoep and would not wait for an answer. 
Marta, I will know that there is no God.” Marta lay where they had put her on old Jan Redlinghuis’ 

In three weeks Marta married old Jan Redlinghuis, and great wooden bed, and only twice did she speak. Once 
went to live with him across the river. On Marta’s wedding- she said: “ He was not always mad, Sukey, my darling, 
day I put my Father’s Bible before him and said: “Pa, and who am I that I should judge him?” And again 
pray if you like, but I shall not pray with you. There is she said: “See now how it is, my darling. In a little 
no God, or surely He would have saved our Marta. But while I shall be with our Mother. So it is that God has 
if there is a God, as surely will He burn our souls in Hell helped me.” 
for selling Marta to old Jan Redlinghuis.”’ At sun-down Marta died, and when they ran to tell Jan 

From that time I could do what I would with my Father, Redlinghuis they could not find him. All that night they 
and my heart was bitter to all the world except to my sister looked for him and the next day also. We buried Marta 
Marta. When my Father said to me: “ Is it not wonder- in my Mother’s grave at Zeekoegatt. . . . Still they 
ful, Sukey, what we have done in the lands with the water could not find Jan Redlinghuis. Six days they looked for 
that old Jan Redlinghuis lets pass to my sluice?” I him, and at last they found his body in the ~ountains. 
said to him: ‘** What is now wonderful? It is blood that God knows what madness had driven old Jan Nedlinghuis 
we lead on our lands to water them. Did not my Mother to the mountains when his wife lay dying, but there it 
die for it? And was it not for this that we sold my sister was they found him, and at Bittervaater he was buried. 
Marta to old Jan Redlinghuis?” Yes, I said that. It That night my Father came to me and said: “It is 
was as if my heart must break to see my Father water his true what you said to me, Sukey. It is blood that I have 

lands while old Jan Redlinghuis held my sister Marta up to led on my lands to water them, and this night will I close 
shame before all Platkops. the sluice that I built from the Ghamka river. God forgive 
I went across the river to my sister Marta as often me, I will do it.” 
as I could, but not once after he married her did old Jan It was in my heart to say to him: “ The blood is already 
Redlinghuis let Marta come back to my Father’s house. so deep in the lands that nothing we can do will now wash 
“Look now, Sukey de Jager,” he would say to me, it out.” But I did not say this. I do not know how it 
“ your Father has sold me his daughter for his lands. Let was, but there came before me the still, sad face of my 
him now look to his lands and leave me his daughter.” sister Marta, and it was as if she herself answered for me. 
And that was all that he would say about it. ** Do now as it seems right to you,” I said to my Father. 
Marta had said that old Jan Redlinghuis was not always 9“ Who am I that I should judge you ? ” 


PAULINE SMITH. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ANDLING the Porcupine of Avon is always ticklish 
H work. When Mr. George Moore, after containing 
himself for years, at last wrote to this journal to 
explain that it was he, and not Mr. Shaw or Mr. Franz 
Heinrichs, who discovered the fact that Shakespeare’s 
female characters were weak because they were written for 
boy-actors, it was only natural that another correspondent 
should show that Mr. Moore has been forestalled by an 
eighteenth-century Frenchman. Mr. Moore’s remark about 
the boy-actors was, however, merely a passing observation 
in a lecture in French (published in the Revue Bleue in 1910) 
which is an important document in the n:ovement against 
what Mr. Shaw calls Bardolatry. 
* ** %* 

“* He is inconceivably wise ; the others conceivably.” Thus 
Emerson ; and a few generations of such sweeping remarks 
were bound to be followed by a reaction. For a hundred 
years we have swallowed Shakespeare steadily and swallowed 
him whole; an Englishman has even written a book on 
The Messiahship of Shakespeare, and a German one entitled 
War Shakespeare ein Christ? And of all his powers, that of 
creating an infinite variety of female character has been 
perhaps more enthusiastically praised than any other. The 
professors have given us treatises on Shakespeare’s Feminine 
Types; and the less erudite public has been deluged with 
Posies from Shakespeare’s Garden of Girls. “‘O Nature ! 
O Shakespeare ! which of ye drew from the other?” That 
is typical. Dr. Lewes, one of the ablest German writers 
on the subject, kneels and adores, and asks women to do 
the same. “ This piece,” he says of Henry VIII., 
this piece and its female characters should indeed inspire women 
with profound gratitude towards a poet who represents a queen and a 
heroine who is above all things an excellent woman, displaying in the 
midst of frightful trials all the best womanly qualities, thus proving 
that a noble, pure feminine heart is the home of the noblest virtue, the 
highest truth and purity. Seldom has more flattering homage been 
paid to the sex than by Shakespeare in his presentation of Catherine 
of Aragon. 

And hear Mrs. Jamieson, author of the best-known English 
book on these women. Dare anyone apply the epithet 
“clever” to Portia, “this heavenly compound of talent, 
feeling, wisdom, beauty and gentleness”? As for Lady 
Macbeth, with her “‘ Gothic grandeur, rich chiaroscuro and 
deep-toned colours,” even she is not to be insulted by com- 
parison with other villainesses. Sophocles’ Clytemnestra 
had been mentioned, but 

would anyone compare this shameless adulteress, cruel murderess and 
unnatural mother with Lady Macbeth? Lady Macbeth herself would 
certainly shrink from the approximation. 

One has sometimes felt that her ladyship was probably 
president of the local branches of the G.F.S. and the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Families Association. 

* * % 

There was nothing of this sort about Mr. George Moore’s 
lecture. It opened with a strong protest against the 
*“* vast clamour ” of Shakespeare’s worshippers : 

One might take them for a gathering of negro Methodists in a chapel, 
each one straining his lungs to out-bellow his neighbour, in order to 
attract the Almighty’s attention. Is it that the critics think that 
Shakespeare is listening to them ? At any rate, the madness increases 
daily, and, if the cult of Jahveh should happen to decay in 
England, I should not be surprised were they to promote Shakespeare 
to the vacant throne in the heavens. 

After this engaging beginning he went on to the general 
contention that neither Shakespeare nor any of his 
contemporaries drew or painted a real woman. The 
Renaissance was interested in women only as queens or 








odalisques, and Shakespeare at most made a few delicious 


silhouettes of women. His men were another matter. 
“* Hamlet is the secret thought of all men”; and, though it 
hurt Mr. Moore to agree with Tolstoi, he reaffirmed Tolstoi’s 
statement that “ Falstaff is the most universal and original 
thing in Shakespeare.”’ “‘ Hamlet is the hieroglyphic and 
symbol of the intellect ; Falstaff is the symbol and arabesque 
of the flesh.” But Shakespeare, like Balzac, was chiefly 
concerned with “ the eternal masculine.” 

x * * 

But suppose it be admitted that Shakespeare has no 
female Hemlet and no female Falstaff; is it not arguable 
that then the case for the superiority of Shakespeare’s 
males over his females is very much less strong? It would 
be absurd to attempt to dogmatise on the subject; but 
personally I doubt whether anyone who cannot get inside 
the minds of most (though many would exempt Heine’s 
“ancient Parisienne ’’ Cleopatra, and one or two more) of 
Shakespeare’s women will get inside the minds of most of 
his men either. When Professor Dowden said that he had 
“edited a whole play for love of Imogen ” the remark (if 
he heard it) may have sounded strange to Mr. Moore ; but 
would he understand, either, anyone editing a whole play for 
love of Antonio, Bassanio, Benedict, the Duke of Twelfth 
Night, King Lear, Othello, Mark Antony, or Henry V.? 
It is possible to hold the view that Shakespeare “ put 
himself” into a few characters and observed the others 
“from the o:.side,” making them most interesting when 
they are most markedly what are called “ character parts.” 
Personally, though I should certainly know Hamlet or 
Falstaff if I met them in swallow-tails, I don’t think there 
are many other of Shakespeare’s characters whom I should 
recognise if I encountered them clothed in other than their 
traditional garments. But I do not think it is easy to sus- 
tain the argument that, as a whole, his women are less 
carefully and sympathetically drawn than his men— 
Lady Macbeth than Macbeth, Juliet than Romeo, Cleo- 
patra than Antony, Beatrice than Benedict, Rosalind 
than Orlando—or, still more, that he was not interested 
in women and regarded them in a casual, lazy way 
as decorations. Shakespeare’s politics were Heaven 
knows what; and he may not necessarily have drawn 
Portia as an argument for the admission of women to 
the Inns of Court. But one would have imagined that 
if ever there were a writer who treated women and men on a 
footing of complete equality, and even perhaps elevated 
women’s moral superiority to an indefensible pitch, it was he. 
If his female characters are not living human beings, it is 
certainly not because he despised them. He gave them 
plenty of virtue, wit, courage, and will and an ample share 
of the stage; it is, with all due respect to Mr. Moore, 
grotesque to suggest that he thought of them merely as 
properties. 

* * ** 

The recent correspondence sent me back to Mr. Moore’s 
paper, and I read it with admiration for the fruits of what 
he called a month’s rather exhausting liaison with the 
French language. But something about it—perhaps it was 
the catalogue of heroines, each with an appropriate criticism 
seemed familiar. I have tracked it; here also Mr. Moore 
has been anticipated. It was the late Max O’Rell—it is 
almost like being anticipated by Charley’s Aunt—who 
remarked that 





The heroines of Shakespeare are for the most part slaves or fools. 
Juliet is a spoilt child, Desdemona a sort of submissive odalisque, 
Beatrice a chatterbox, and Ophelia a goose. 


It is very difficult indeed to say anything new about 
Shakespeare. SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Freelands. By Joun Gatswortny. Heinemann. 6s. 


A Russian Comedy of Errors. By Grorce KENNAN. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

The “ Take physic, pomp” speech in Lear might serve 
as a text for The Freelands. I may mention as an interesting 
fact—for what it is worth—that a person of enormous 
intellectual eminence, the one living Englishman who, 
while unknown to the majority of his countrymen, has in 
the world of pure thought an international reputation, 
and is in that world secure of immortality, once told me that 
he spent a great part of his time in reading contemporary 
fiction, and that the author he liked best was Mr. Galsworthy. 
That eulogy implies a standard of which much of the eulo- 
gised writer’s recent work has fallen lamentably short. It 
has seemed to many that the fine sympathies of The Silver 
Box, the exquisite sensitivenesses of Joy, were by way of 
evaporating into a vague sentimental reproachfulness 
indistinguishable from facile and useless despair. Nothing 
paralyses effort in a black world so completely as the con- 
clusion that everything is really quite too dreadful. Mr. 
Galsworthy seemed to lack faith and hope, and his charity 
did nothing but uncover a multitude of other people’s sins. 
It is because in The Freelands he has at last faced and almost 
mastered this defect that one feels inclined to hail it as his 
best book. It does not offer us the satiric bitterness of 
The Island Pharisees, the large irony of The Man of Property, 
the almost savage intensity of The Country House: it is 
more simple, more childlike, and consequently more con- 
structive. It does not hesitate to remind us that life is 
full of contradiction and youth of aspiration. It describes 
with exactness and emotion obvious familiar scenes. It is 
not afraid of platitude. More than that, it identifies itself 
—tentatively, dubiously, yet unmistakably—with the 
violent doctrine of rebellion. The futility of this or that 
particular rebellion is not shirked—is, indeed, emphasised : 
but instead of suggesting, as too often in the past, that 
rebellion is as dreadful as the tyranny it rebels against, 
Mr. Galsworthy seems here at last, unless I grievously mis- 
interpret him, to have embraced the doctrine that the futility 
and dreadfulness of rebellion are alike irrelevant, and that 
the only relevant fact is that rebellion is right. Mr. Gals- 
worthy has found a new youth. 

Let me support this by quotations : 

If it be said that no worse leader than a fiery young fool can be 


desired for any movement, it may also be said that without youth 


and fire and folly there is usually no movement at all. 
* * * 


.. the fight best of all worth fighting—of democracy against 
autocracy, of a man’s right to do as he likes with his life if he harms 


not others; of “the Land” against the fetterers of ** the Land.” 
* * x» 


“You see, Nedda, rebellion never ceases. It’s not only against 
this or that injustice, it’s against all force and wealth that takes 
advantage of its force and wealth. That rebellion goes on for ever. 
Think well before you join in.” 


But, you will be inclined to say, this is commonplace ! 
Let me insist that it is a great thing not to be afraid of 
commonplace. There is no truth but commonplace, as 
Goldsmith’s journalist in the Vicar of Wakefield found when 
he was driven in the search for novelty to dress up three 
paradoxes. They were false, indeed, but they were new. 
Nowadays they ‘would be false without even being new. 
All the lies are so stale that truth has something of the 
freshness of rediscovery. And the artistic point is that 
Mr. Galsworthy’s commonplaces are not presented, as in 
the inevitable unfairness of extracts, with all their baldness 
obvious upon them, but as part of the living texture of a 
highly vital and imaginative work of art. The Freelands, 








true to formula, are brothers: John, in the Home Qffice, 
thinks the country is going to the dogs through Industrialism 
and Intellectualism: Stanley, the rich manufacturer, 
thinks the country is going to the dogs through Intellec- 
tualism and Officialism: Felix, the author (sensitive, intro- 
spective, balanced—the best-done character in the book) 
thinks the country is going to the dogs through Officialism 
and Industrialism. Tod, the fourth brother, is a genial, 
dreamy giant who lives close to the earth and interrupts 
remarks made to him by calling attention to late birds or 
early flowers. What Tod is intended to amount to I cannot 
guess—he is a complete failure. His wild single-minded 
wife, the spiritual fount of rebellion, is pretty convincing, 
and it is the dark tempestuous children of these two who 
stir up the rebellion itself. Here, again, is a defect of 
realisation: would a boy of Derek’s pride and fighting 
temper, even under the stress almost of madness to which 
we see him subjected, have abandoned his whole plan of 
life and departed to New Zealand? The cause with which 
he has grown up identified is the emancipation of the labourer 
from the landlord’s tyranny. One unintended result of 
his agitation is arson, committed by a poor inarticulate 
passionate fellow who, after months of incarceration before 
conviction, commits suicide rather than face the penal 
servitude to which he is sentenced. The strike of Derek’s 
organisation breaks down, the men who followed him 
round upon him: ‘“ Why brought ye us from bondage ? ’ 
is their natural if disappointing attitude. But these facts 
are the inessentials of a story whose quality is of style and 
atmosphere. The satire is restrained, impersonal, humorous, 
always just. Consider this : 

. . the feeling which had set in of late, that there was nothing 
really wrong with the condition of the agricultural labourer, the only 
trouble being that the unreasonable fellow did not stay on the land. 
It was believed that Henry Wiltram, in conjunction with Colonel 
Martlett, was on the point of promoting a policy for imposing penalties 
on those who attempted to leave it without good reason, such reason 
to be left to the discretion of impartial district boards, composed each 
of one labourer, one farmer, and one landowner, decision going by 
favour of majority. 

One calls this “ satire,” though really it is a pretty accurat« 
definition of what the governing classes mean by “ impartial ” 
in matters of “ arbitration ’’ and “ conciliation.”” But the 
more I quote, the more 1 am conscious of doing Mr. Gals- 
worthy an injustice. For his best passages are far too 
long to detach for quotation. He has infused into this 
detailed story a passion which quotations cannot convey. 
The love-scenes between Nedda, Felix’s child, and Derek 
are full of lyrical feeling, of burning and aspiring truth : 
they at once move and exalt. And they are thrown with 
all Mr. Galsworthy’s accustomed art into contrast with 
that other passion, for liberty, in especial for the liberation 
of our mother-earth, which is the strongest inspiration 
of the book. Page after page is full of ardour, and of a 
tenderness so urgent that it is changed from a passive to 
a fighting quality. Mr. Galsworthy has given us, in the 
midst of war, what loses nothing in size or wonder by com- 
parison with the war—the tale of a war older than any 
wars, as new as every regeneration: of the war of liberty 
against oppression. 

Mr. Kennan’s book has no more of a novel than the 
exterior semblance. It is a collection of stories, mostly 
records of plain fact known to the author (an American 
writer with long and first-hand experience of his subject), 
and dealing with the intricacies of the Russian police system 
—some of them comic, with the quaint complications of 
officialism, some of them tragic beyond specch or thought. 
Other police systems are cruel and stupid, but even in cruelty 
and stupidity there are degrees. The most wonderful 
thing in Mr. Kennan’s book is the Russian peasant’s legend 
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of “‘ Napoleonder”’—it has the genuine folk-lore feeling, 
and shows how quickly myths may grow. The greatest 
political interest attaches to The Zheltuga Republic, from 
which we learn the details of a self-governing community 
established by Russian miners in the wilds of Manchuria. 
Mr. Kennan (whose method of narration, by the way, is 
admirably easy, vivid, and stimulating) says roundly that 
“there is at present nothing to indicate that the empire of 
the Czar will be in the near future a safe place of residence 
for a thinking man,” but implies greater hopefulness when, 
in detailing the growth of this most remarkable “ republic ” 
in the Zhelta, he speaks of “ the instinct of association and 
co-operation which is so marked a characteristic of the 
Slavonic race.” GERALD GOULD. 


THE WAR AND INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 
International Law and the Great War. By CoLeMAN 
Puitiprson, LL.D., Litt.D. With an introduction by 
Srr Joun Macpone.t, K.C.B., LL.D. Fisher Unwin. 
15s. net. 

This is, we believe, the second serious work upon Inter- 
national Law published in the English language since the 
outbreak of war. The first was by Rear-Admiral Stockton, 
of the United States Navy, and the Rear-Admiral seemed 
to be so oppressed by his official and neutral position, that 
his book resembled a cherry pie, into which the cook had 
scrupulously refrained from putting any cherries. He 
scarcely discussed how the war and the conduct of the 
belligerents had affected International Law—and that, after 
all, is for the moment the matter of supreme importance. 
Dr. Philippson has fallen into no such error ; if anything can 
be said against his pie, it is that it is nearly all cherries and 
no crust. He discusses the conduct of belligerents with 
such fullness, vigour, and feeling that, not being nationally 
a neutral, he seems at times to forget the absolute neutrality 
demanded of the international lawyer. 

This, however, only partially detracts from the merits of 
his work. This war has shaken International Law like an 
earthquake in a way in which, perhaps, no previous armed 
contest succeeded in doing. Dr. Philippson has brought 
great learning, expert knowledge, and acumen to bear upon 
the diagnosis of its apparently tottering condition. His 
enquiry really divides itself into two distinct parts, and is 
concerned with two distinct questions. The first is the 
general effect of the war and of the negotiations and acts 
that preceded it upon International Law as a whole; the 
second is the relation of the conduct of the belligerents 
during the war to those particular rules of International 
Law known as the Laws of War. Much of what Dr. Philipp- 
son has to say upon the first question is in every sense 
admirable, and is of permanent value not only to the lawyer, 
but also to the layman. He explains, for example, with 
great clearness the legal questions involved in the treaty 
obligations with regard to the neutrality of Belgium and the 
legal aspects of the various declarations of war. He has 
much to say that was well worth saying about that pessimistic 
conclusion, so often drawn to-day, that the war has shattered 
International Law and exposed its emptiness and futility ; 
he explains to the pessimist that law is not necessarily 
destroyed because it is violated, and he ends upon a much- 
needed note of optimism. In fact, his treatment of this 
first question seems to be only open to criticism, where he 
deals with ‘‘ the doctrine of necessity and International Law ”’ 
in the chapter in which he discusses the German apology for 
the ultimatum to Belgium. With much that he says in 
that chapter everyone outside Germany, whether he be a 
lawyer or not, will agree. There has never been a weaker 








case, legal and moral, since the Athenians cestroyed Melos, 
than the German case against Belgium. But that is all the 
more reason why the international lawyer should consider 
it with the most scrupulous impartiality. Dr. Philippson’s 
natural indignation at this particular application of the 
doctrine of necessity has, we think, clouded his judgment 
upon the general and abstract doctrine involved. It is 
indisputable that “necessity ”’ would, in certain cases, 
justify a violation of International Law or of a treaty. The 
important point with which Dr. Philippson does not deal 
satisfactorily is, what are the circumstances in which such 
a violation would be justified. 

Dr. Philippson is not as successful in treating the second 
question, though here, again, there is much to praise. His 
exposition of the Laws of War as they existed in custom and 
treaty before August Ist, 1914, is always clear and learned, 
and his distinction between their modification during the 
present war to suit the aJtered conditions of warfare and their 
deliberate violation to suit the convenience of particular 
belligerents is admirable. But it is more than doubtful 
whether a great deal of his detailed analysis of the conduct 
of Germany and the Allies will stand the test of post bellum 
criticism. It is true that one can say generally that the 
German conduct of hostilities has been characterised by a 
cynical disregard of the established rules of law and 
humanity ; but it is the duty particularly of a jurist to remem- 
ber that, in examining any particular recorded case at the 
moment, he has the evidence of only one side before him. 
We do not think, therefore, that any international lawyer, 
if he belongs by nationality to one of the belligerents, is 
well advised at present to comment in detail upon—for 
instance—particular cases of the killing of prisoners and the 
ill-treatment of civilians. 





MR. MASEFIELD IN JAPAN 
The Faithful: a Tragedy in Three Acts. By Joun Mase- 


FIELD. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Masefield evidently believes that high poetic emotion, 
the pity and fear of tragedy, can be conveyed just as effec- 
tively by the plain method, by the blunt prose of everyday 
life, as by an artificial poetical language that no one ever 
speaks. Now there is much to be said for this theory, 
quite apart from its being convenient for the modern stage. 
It is certain, for instance, that when one of Mr. Masefield’s 
characters says ‘‘ Now hurry ” we may be as deeply stirred 
by the sense of impending doom as if he had said, with the 
Greek tragedian, “‘ Relax not the wingéd oarage of thy feet.” 
It is part of the miracle of language that the plainest words, 
no less than the most elaborately beautiful, can on occasion 
reverberate with an infinity of passionate overtones. By 
this method Mr. Masefield long ago achieved moments of 
real beauty in Nan; though there were also dreadful 
moments of sham beauty, as when the old Gaffer maundered 
about the sunset and the ebbing tide. After experiments in 
other fields, including poetical drama in verse, Mr. Mase- 
field now comes back to his old love, poetical drama in 
prose; but, alas, the sham beauty of the Gaffer kind is 
more and more, and the real beauty is less and less. 

He has chosen a Japanese setting. That was in itself a 
bright idea; for, a priori, the formal politeness of feudal 
Japanese gentlemen was likely, even more than the brutal 
directness of Gloucestershire peasants, to provide good 
material for the plain method. The Faithful are a clan 
whose independence and livelihood are threatened by the 
encroachments of a vulgar upstart, Lord Kira, who has 
somehow got the higher powers on his side. Kira’s Real- 
politik triumphs by an act of extreme baseness : he treacher- 
ously goads the head of the clan into striking him in the 
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presence of the Emperor’s envoy. The blow, being given 
at a solemn ceremony, is sacrilege, only to be punished by 
death. The steps that lead up to this scene are a little 
clumsy, and one hardly imagines them capable of projection 
across the footlights ; but the plainness of the dialogue and 
the decent austerity of the atmosphere combine to give the 
tragedy a certain intensity, so that when the curtain falls 
on the innocent hero preparing to disembowel himself on 
the ceremonial mat, we shudder at the implacable working 
of tradition and the helplessness of the good in the clutches 
of the wicked. But this catastrophe comes at the end of 
the first act, and after that nothing remains but the revenge 
to which the clan, led by the dead man’s friend Kurano, is 
dedicated. Their misery as outlaws, Kurano’s pretended 
fall into drunkenness and degradation, the final settling of 
accounts with Kira—all this is too incoherent dramatically, 
too void of inner necessity springing from the situation and 
the characters, to be more than faintly interesting. We 
might, in fact, batter this part of the play with all the 
soundest academic maxims, but it is perhaps more to the 
point to notice that what makes Mr. Masefield go to pieces 
so quickly is, at bottom, his old fatal inability to see the 
difference between passion and prettiness. 

Listen, for instance, to Kurano in the scene where he 
pretends to be drunk. “Sometimes I am sad for all my 
merry-making. It is not such an easy world. There is a 
fellow, Death, who is a danger if one could find him. I had 
a dear friend once—my head is all in a whirl—a very dear 
friend. I could weep when I think what happened to him. 
It was Death who took him away. I would like to go to 
look for Death.” This is the Gaffer style. Mr. Masefield 
is palpably trying to get up an excitement about mere words, 
and would have us believe that desperate men do really 
talk in this pathetic way. All through the last two acts it 
is on this kind of excitement that he relies ; but it will not 
do for a moment; we at once see what it is—deliberate 
poetry stuck in for its own sake, and inferior poetry at that. 
“Wine loved I deeply, dice dearly; and in woman out- 
paramoured the Turk : false of heart, light of ear, bloody of 
hand; hog in sloth, fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog 
in madness, lion in prey... . Still through the hawthorns 
blows the cold wind. Dolphin, my boy, my boy, Sessa ! 
Let him trot by.” Though Shakespeare did not pretend to 
realism, the voice of Edgar simulating madness in a posi- 
tion much like Kurano’s is surely far more life-like ; what 
excites us here is not merely the beauty of language and 
rhythm, but the tragedy of the situation from which that 
beauty naturally flowers. The test, of course, is a severe 
one. We cannot require of an artist that he should write 
as well as Shakespeare, but we may fairly urge that he 
ought not to blind himself so far as to be continually mis- 
taking shoddy for the genuine article. 


FROM CLOSE QUARTERS 

Australia versus Germany. The Story of the Taking of 
German New Guinea. By F. S. Burneti. Allen & 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Germans in Belgium. The Experiences of a Neutral. 
By L. H. Gronpys. Heinemann. 1s. net. 

Behind the Scenes at the Front. By Greorce Apam. Chatto 
& Windus. 6s. net. 


Little has been heard in England from the Western Pacific 
front. Mr. Burnell’s book gives the first connected narrative 
of the annexat’ n of German New Guinea. On August 5th 
Australia learned that she was at war. On August 10th 
Colonel William Holmes, D.S.O., V.D., accepted the command 
of an expedition against the German possessions in the 





‘ 


Pacific, and volunteers for service “in the tropics ”’ were 
invited. By August 17th “the force had been organised, 
clothed, armed, equipped, and even to some extent trained,” 
although the majority of the men were raw recruits, not 
20 per cent. of whom had, in all probability, ever seen a 
modern service rifle before. Two days later the expedition 
left Sydney, and continued its studies for some day#in the 
intervals of sea-sickness. Two or three weeks later the 
island of New Britain had been taken by force of arms, and 
on September 12th it was officially proclaimed under the 
military government of Great Britain. The proclamation, 
by the way, was repeated in pidgin English for the benefit 
of the natives ; apparently this quaint language had been 
the only medium of communication between the Germans 
and their subjects. Here is a specimen, extracted from the 
public declaration made by Colonel Holmes : 


You got black feller Master belongina you, you look out along with 
him, he all the same Police Master, he look out place along with you, 
you no fight other feller black man other feller place, you no kaikai 
[eat] man, you no steal Mary belongina other feller man. 


After this victory was assured, German New Guinea 
offered a feeble resistance. The rapidity with which the 
expedition had been organised was enormously to its advan- 
tage, as it prevented the Germans in New Britain from 
obtaining reinforcements from neighbouring islands, and so 
carrying on a lengthy guerilla war. 

The campaign in France and Belgium has little in common 
with that just described. One peculiar difference between 
the two is that the fighting in New Guinea, in the habitation 
of savages among untrodden and uncultivable jungles, was 
carried on in precise accordance with the rules of civilised 
warfare. There were no towns or villages burned or looted, 
no attacks upon civilians, no poison gas, and no indis- 
criminate bomb-throwing from aeroplanes. Another dif- 
ference, of course, was that the invaders in the Western 
Pacific campaign were not Germans. Dr. Grondys, a 
Dutch scholar, gives us a personal record of the behaviour 
of the German troops in Belgium last August, which can be 
set side by side with the Bryce Report. The author was in 
Brussels when General von Arnim’s soldiers came goose- 
stepping in. The next day he set out to walk to Louvain, 
via Aerschot, through the invading army. The evidences 
of rape, pillage and murder were superabundant ; so, on the 
other hand, were the signs of deliberate, if generally clumsy, 
preparation to terrorise the people. Thus, “I have even 
picked up a notification on red paper containing the well- 
known threats against persons in the vicinity of whose 
dwellings telegraph wires were cut, in German, French, and 
Russian ”—but not in Flemish! Dr. Grondys shows, too, 
that a careful effort was made to “ round up ” all the priests, 
lest they should incite the civilian population against the 
Germans. The author writes with a restraint remarkable 
in one who has witnessed such terrible things as he describes. 
His book is one of the most interesting personal narratives 
that the war has produced. 

A very similar picture of wanton destruction is contained 
in Behind the Scenes at the Front, the author of which is the 
Times Paris correspondent. His book, however, deals also 
with other and less depressing subjects. He has seen the 
humour of the soldiers of England and France bubbling up 
from the mud of Flanders, and watched the rapid, efficient 
organisation of a hundred services whose very necessity was 
unsuspected by the civilians of a year ago. In the French 
army “some eighty-seven generals have been changed since 
the war began.”” Mr. Adam’s description of French politics 
before the war does not convey much that is new to us, and 
his accounts of the trenches and the men in them are well 
written, but along familiar lines. 
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RECENT PHILOSOPHY 
What is Living and What is Dead of the Philosophy of 


Hegel? By Benepetro Croce. Translated by 
Dovuc.as Arnsiir, B.A., M.R.A.S. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Modern Philosophers (Lectures delivered in 1902) and 


Lectures on Bergson (delivered in 1913). By Haratp 
Hérrpinc. Translated by ALrren C. Mason, M.A. 
Macmillan. 5s. net. 

Hegel is as Hegel does, and now that we know that Hegel 
is quite as much responsible as Nietzsche for the violation 
of Belgian neutrality (and a great deal easier to spell), we 
may congratulate ourselves on the anticipatory magnanimity 
with which our nation has devoted itself to the exposition 
of him: “ Far more important than the German studies,” 
Croce tells us, “ are the studies on Hegelianism, which have 
been carried on for over thirty years in England.” But it 
is doubtful whether any of the English studies, though many 
of them have been more detailed and particular, have been 
so delightfully fluent as this brief essay of Croce’s own. It 
begins with a straightforward explanation of “* The Dialectic 
or Synthesis of Opposites.” ‘ Philosophic thought is for 
Hegel: firstly, concept; secondly, universal; thirdly, 
concrete.” And this philosophic thought, so long as it is 
genuine and sound dialectic, so long as it deals in concepts 
that are opposite and not merely distinct, is what is living 
of the philosophy of Hegel. That it is original, a real advance, 
Croce proves to his own satisfaction by skipping over 
centuries and schools with apparent ease, and dismissing 
the rival claims. “* Hegel thought that they ” (the Parmenides, 
the Sophist, and the Philebus) ** contained the essence of the 
Platonic philosophy, the attempt, i.e., to pass from the 
universal, still as yet abstract, to the concrete universal, 
to posit the speculative form of the concept as unity in 
diversity. ... The conclusion of the Parmenides is, that 
the one is and is not, is itself and other than itself... . 
And all of this indicates an attempt to overcome a difficulty, 
which issues only in a negative result.” Now what is dead 
of the philosophy of Hegel consists of a series of mistakes 
arising from the cardinal error of not distinguishing distine- 
tion from opposition. “* The relation of distinct concepts is 
always presented as a relation of thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis.” Hence all the trouble: hence, for instance, in 
the philosophy of history, the attempt to construct a@ priori, 
using distinct concepts as if they were opposites, and thus 
evolving an arbitrary scheme to which recorded history 
must conform at its peril or be dismissed as irrelevant— 
whereas, according to that other teaching of Hegel’s, the 
concreteness of the concept, “ history is the very reality 
of the idea . . . in it, every fact, precisely because it is a 
fact, is a fact of the idea.” 

These are clearly difficult matters, and to argue them in a 
brief space is impossible. It may, however, be suggested 
that insistence upon concreteness of concept may, if isolated, 
end in the assertion (from which the just-quoted dogma 
does not greatly differ) that: what is, is; and that perhaps 
the very error into which Plato is assumed to have fallen— 
the theory which is implicit in all subsequent perception 
of a division between reality and appearance—is after all not 
an error but a necessity. In which case the part of Hegel’s 
dialectic which Croce contemns would justify itself. In 
other words, we are not sure that Croce has not, in the 
search for one error, missed another, and lost sight of part 
of his problem. We are not sure of this, but we are quite 


sure of the brilliance and originality of his essay. 

Those who are acquainted with Professor Héffding’s 
History of Modern Philosophy will not need to be informed 
that his treatment of Modern Philosophers is learned and 


thoughtful. The former work stopped short at 1880, and 
in coming on to later thinkers, many of whom are still living, 
he has tackled a hard task, and has admittedly somewhat 
changed his method; “the personal factor will be found 
to have asserted itself more strongly in this than in my 
earlier work.” That is perhaps inevitable, and yet, frankly, 
we feel it detracts somewhat from the value of the book 
before us—a book with which, nevertheless, the philosophical 
student will not fail to equip himself. Professor Héffding 
distinguishes three recent tendencies—the Systematic, of 
those who try to elucidate the problem of existence, “ and 
endeavour in this way to evolve a coherent view of the 
world ” (Wundt, Ardigo, Bradley, Fouillée); the Episte- 
mologico-biological, in which “the problem of knowledge 
takes pride of place ’’ (Maxwell, Hertz, Mach, Avenarius) ; 
and a third tendency which “ busies itself essentially with 
the problem of value ” (Guyau, Nictzsche, Eucken, James). 
The range is staggeringly wide. On the whole, we doubt 
if Professor Héffding was wise in attempting so much in 
so brief a space. Avoiding the error of hasty dogmatism, 
he can scarcely always avoid the opposite one of inconclusive- 
ness. This is evident, for instance, in his treatment of 
Nictzsche, of whom, on the other hand, he has true and 
beautiful things to say. The exposition of Bradley, though 
correct as far as it goes, gives little idea of that philosopher's 
greatness, for all Professor Héffding’s welcome assertion that 
‘“* English criticism has not sufficiently recognised the pro- 
fundity and energy of Bradley’s thought.” 

The account of Bergson, being fuller, is proportionately 
better. ‘“ The basis of his thought and the exactitude of 
his expression are not on a level with his style ” : “ Bergson’s 
method is not solely intuitive ; intuition is only the first 
step, the rest being left to analogy. Analogies can be very 
fruitful for science . . . but they prove nothing.” In short, 
the exposition is critical and scholarly, without aiming at 
being startling. We do not accept all Professor Héffding’s 
conclusions, but we admire—as who does not ?—his patient 
learning and high aims and serious thought. 





ROME RULE 


The Romanization of Roman Britain. By Professor F. 
HAVERFIELD. Third edition, further’ enlarged. 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Once or twice in a generation we get an essay—Lord 
Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire is an example—which for 
insight and breadth of vision obviously transcends any 
other publication on its subject-matter, so that it is re- 
printed again and again, lengthening and expanding with 
each revision, until it becomes a standard treatise. This 
appears to be the destiny of the brilliant paper on Roman 
Britain that Professor Haverfield read to the British Academy 
in 1905, now before us in a third edition, “ further enlarged ” 
to a volume of 92 pages. We may perhaps look for its 
progressive enlargement, as new discoveries and fresh 
inferences are made, until we are at last able to do justice 
to the effects in Britain of “ the age of the Empire ”—the 
“one long interval of peace which has yet been granted to 
any large portion of our world.” 

Very illuminating is Professor Haverfield’s description of 
the extent to which Roman civilisation was spread, like a 
thin veil, over Southern Britain, whilst the three legions 
centred at York, Chester, and Isca Silurum, near Caerwent, 
in Monmouthshire, kept military watch against the unsub- 
dued Celtic tribes: the extent to which South Britain 
under the Romans progressed in art and material civilisa- 
tion ; the revolution in land tenure, and the great imperial 
domains ; the ‘‘ Romanization ” in language and religion ; the 
organisation of the five municipalities, the twelve “‘ cantonal 
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capitals ” of rural districts, and the half a dozen country 
settlements; the “ great enigma ”’ of the prosperous mart of 
London ; finally the collapse in the fifth century, when the 
legions were withdrawn—a collapse due, as Professor 
Haverfield suggests, to the accidental conjunction of “* two 
hostile forces, a Celtic revival and an English invasion.” 
Between the fell and incensed points of these mighty 
opposites the product of three centuries of civilisation was, 
with the unfortunate people themselves, almost entirely 
destroyed. Of Sir Laurence Gomme’s faith in an unin- 
terrupted continuance of London amid the clash of arms, 
as of Seebohm’s belief in the continuance of the “ villa,” 
Professor Haverfield will have nothing. 

What Professor Haverfield ought to give us in his next 
enlargement is some description of the ‘“ Romanization in 
Economics ”—the great changes in industrial and com- 
mercial relations that must have been effected as the result 
of the new roads and of the introduction of wheeled trans- 
port, aided by the not inconsiderable purchases of the 
legions and the official class, the increased intercourse with 
the Continent, and the creation of a new foreign trade. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Apprenticeship in Ironmoulding: a Comparison of Apprenticeship 
Conditions in English and Belgian Foundries. By Frep LoNGpEN. 
Hodgson Pratt Memorial, Ltd. 6d. 


This pamphlet is the result of the first travelling scholarship awarded 
by the committee of the Hodgson Pratt Memorial, and the committee 
has every reason to be satisfied with the result. Mr. Longden, who is 
himself a working ironmoulder, has produced a work of real value and 
interest. He has had the inestimable advantage of being able to look 
at the ironmoulding industry from two angles, first as a worker from 
within the foundry, secondly as an economic student from outside. 
That is why he is able at once to put an unhesitating finger on weak 
spots in our industrial system that are liable to escape the notice of 
anyone who attempts to criticise it merely from the outside. And 
perhaps the weakest spot of all is the way in which we allow the em- 
ployer to exploit boy-labour. This exploitation hits the worker in 
two ways: it lowers his standard of living by making him compete 
against cheap boy-labour, and turns the boys themselves into nothing 
but untrained, unskilled, unemployed adult workers who will be pushed 
out into an already overstocked labour market when their places are 
taken by another batch of boys. 

Mr. Longden admirably shows us this process at work in his own 
trade. The importance of ironmoulding to the industrial system of the 
country cannot be exaggerated. It is, as a Belgian manager remarked, 
the “ bedrock ’’ of the engineering and other trades. Now, the all- 
round moulder is a highly skilled craftsman, and Mr. Longden shows 
that much of his work can never be performed by machine-moulding. 
Machine-moulding is only suitable for “ plain repetition jobs of small 
and uniform shapes which can be reduced to simple repeated processes.” 
The boy who is going to become an all-round moulder must look 
forward to many years of learning a difficult craft ; the boy who is 
merely set down to one specialised perpetually repeated process can 
learn all there is to be learnt in a few weeks. Both these boys are 
called apprentices ; but while the first will become a skilled worker, the 
second is really only entering a blind-alley occupation as surely as the 
van-boy or newspaper boy. Moreover, there is a direct incentive to 
the boy to enter the blind-alley occupation rather than the other, 
because it is easy to begin to earn wages earlier in it. Mr. Longden 
gives reasons for believing that, although the total number of adult 
moulders is only about 70,000, the yearly supply of apprentices exceeds 
the number which the trade can absorb by no less than 8,000. And 
yet a good firm which employs all-round craftsmen complains that it 
cannot get apprentices to train as moulders. The good employer 
suffers in order that the bad employer may ply a parasitic trade on 
cheap boy-labour. Meanwhile every year 8,000 lads go into a foundry 
believing that they are going to learn a craft, whereas they are really 
entering an occupation in which they will learn nothing as boys and 
can earn nothing as adults. ‘* Van-boys,”’ as Mr. Longden says, “ are 
not so deceived.” Mr. Longden has some sensible suggestions for 
remedying this state of affairs—the raising of the school-leaving age, 
the limiting of the number of boys to be employed by any employer 
to the number that can be efficiently trained by him, and a system of 
training on the lines adopted by the Liége Mechanicai School in Belgium 
and the British Westinghouse Company in England. 





The New Russia, from the White Sea to the Siberian Steppe. By 
ALAN LETHBRIDGE. Mills & Boon. 16s. net. 


Practically all the recent books on Russia which claim to be authorita- 
tive have a common defect—the assumption of a monopoly of righteous- 
ness and accuracy. It is this quality, implicit rather than expressed, 
that makes the reader of The New Russia feel a certain impatience. 
The author is so cocksure that nine writers out of ten are wrong, and 
that, in spite of their witness, political offenders are invariably scoundrels, 
that the successful Jewish trader outside the Pale is a nice, loyal man, 
so different from the artisans who live inside and are * undesirable 
denizens” from the point of view of the Poles. One is certain that 
these and other political sentiments have been dragged in simply in 
order to counter some other writer’s arguments, because The New 
Russia is primarily the account of a journey, and neither the revolu- 
tionary movement nor the Jewish problem have anything to do with 
the author’s experiences. Mr. and Mrs. Lethbridge went on a long 
journey last summer, embracing a number of unexplored towns in the 
northern and north-eastern provinces of Russia and of Western 
Siberia, where the declaration of war found them. The author speaks 
of the vast commercial opportunities open to the English trader, specially 
at his disposal now that the long-established German ascendancy 
has disappeared ; and repeats the frequent Consular laments as to our 
lack of enterprise. Mr. Lethbridge should have at least suggested 
that these opportunities should be made use of with some caution. 
The German trader in Russia got himself acutely disliked just because 
he was so very enterprising, and to ape his ways would be fatal to the 
emissaries of British commerce. In general, it is obvious that Mr. 
Lethbridge knows Russia very well indeed. His English is rather deter- 
rent. It is replete with clichés and journalese, “* anent”’ being a pain- 
fully frequent occurrence. He makes the curious statement that 
there is no letter H in the Russian language, and then twice uses it, 
by spelling ‘“* Horosho” (“all right”) as ‘“* Xorosho,” X being the 
equivalent of H. 


Life of John Viriamu Jones. By Karuarine Viriamu JONES. 
Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 


The foundation of a university is one of the most laborious tasks 
that can fall to the lot of a man. John Viriamu Jones (1856-1901) 
was one of the principal creators of the University of Wales, and his 
successful labours led to his death from overwork. He had an 
astonishing career. His father was a Congregationalist preacher, who 
named him Viriamu after a Polynesian rendering of Williams, a 
martyr-missionary in whose steps he was expected to follow. The 
boy’s successes, however, at the University of London and, later, at 
Oxford, indicated that science, rather than theology, was to be his line. 
During the eight or nine years of his studentship he collected dis- 
tinctions and prizes as some collect old furniture. His energies were 
turned towards the foundation of the University of Wales almost by 
accident. While he was still at Oxford, he had become engaged to 
be married. He then had to look about him for a well-paid post, and, 
somewhat to his own surprise, was appointed Principal of Firth 
College, Sheffield, in 1881. This institution was then young and 
struggling hard for its existence after one or two failures, and Jones 
had not merely the inevitable tasks of organisation on his shoulders 
but was expected to give innumerable lectures, generally to tiny 
audiences. Sheffield, however, wanted science, and got it. Within 
a year the College was reanimated. Then Jones left it. 

The new University College of S. Wales and Monmouthshire was 
just coming into being in Cardiff. Jones applied for the post of 
Principal, and was successful. He had already made himself popular 
and necessary in Sheffield, but he felt that he should not neglect the 
chance of working for Wales. In Cardiff he worked enormously. 
The obstacles in his path may seem absurd enough to us now, but in 
1883 Wales was still in the dark ages. The University College was the 
first mixed College in Wales. Rumours of irreligion and of Sunday 
fishing attached themselves to the staff. Professors who went for 
long walks on a Sunday were deemed to have broken the Sabbath, 
and Churchmen suspected the College for its undenominationalism ; 
Nonconformists distrusted it because of a neighbouring cathedral. 

From the day of his accession in Cardiff, Jones kept in view the 
future University. In 1884 the University College of North Wales 
was opened in Bangor. The Aberystwyth College was under a cloud 
from 1884 to 1891, but was then pulled round. After endless com- 
mittees of enquiry had been held, the University received its 
Charter in 1893. The last few years of his life were spent, 
so far as health permitted, in the service of the University. 
Viriamu Jones as portrayed here, and in another book by Pro- 
fessor Poulton, was a lovable man: the schoolmaster type in its 
finest form. In politics he leaned towards the Fabian Society, and 
was an outspoken suffragist in the early ‘nineties. The book, as it 
stands, is a valuable chapter in the history of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom. But we feel that the personal side has been largely 
and needlessly sacrificed to the historical side. The greater part of 
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the volume is composed of extracts from letters and speeches intro- 
ducing matters of detail of quite trivial importance. 


More Anecdotes of Bench and Bar. Edited by Arraur H. EncEt- 
BacH. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

There have been good legal jokes. But of many of those in this 
volume we can only say that it would take a legal mind to appreciate 
them. Large numbers of them tax one’s utmost capacity to discover 
their point ; others, again, are so sheathed in the incrustations of age 
that their humour is lost in the abysses of time; while others are of 
such crudity that a schoolboy of sixteen would be boycotted for 
making them. What are we to think of the judge who, while dis- 
turbed by the ringing of bells, when delivering his verdict, remarked : 
‘“* T was not aware that this was a Court of Appeal”? A more appro- 
priate position for the learned judge would have been the dock. 


THE CITY 


EADERS of this column will not have been surprised 
R at the further fall in the American exchange, but 
the City has been seriously disconcerted at the 
violent break that has occurred and at the fact that little, 
if anything, had been done to meet the situation. On 
Wednesday the New York rate cabled over was 4 dol. 65 c., 
the significance of which may be roughly expressed in the 
statement that the sovereign is worth only 19s. 1d. when 
it comes to making payment to the United States for 
material ordered from that country. The Dutch exchange 
is also unfavourable to us. If America and Holland have 
it in their power to draw gold from us, we could similarly 
attract gold to London from Paris, provided the French 
Government would allow it to go, for, at the present time 
the sovereign will fetch 28 fr. instead of the normal 25 fr. 
22 c. This abnormal rate is closely connected with the 
American exchange, and if something is done to correct 
the one, the other will, no doubt, also benefit. We must 
either ship gold to America or raise a loan in that country. 
Americans will not buy our existing War Loan, because 
interest is subject to income tax, and they do not see why 
they should buy an investment, an ever-increasing amount of 
the interest on which is liable to be deducted as taxation. 
Mr. A. Shirley Benn, M.P., has written to the Times suggest- 
ing that an Act should be passed, making the interest on 
our last War Loan payable in New York as well as in London, 
with a provision that, on presentation of a certificate that the 
Bonds were held by an American citizen, coupons should 
be paid in New York, without deduction of English income 
tax. It is to be hoped that this suggestion will not be 
acted upon, for it would merely facilitate fraud, as some 
people liable to income tax would send their Bonds over to 
friends in the United States with a view to evading the tax. 
It would be much better to make a clean job of it and issue 
a special loan with interest and capital payable in New 
York in dollars, free of English income tax. Such a loan 
might even have to be of a 5 per cent. type, as the American 
public is accustomed to higher rates of interest than British 
investors were before the War. It may not be pleasant to 
have to raise foreign loans, but as the British public cannot 
sell all its own investments in foreign countries, we must 
swallow this unpleasantness, and face facts. 
* * * 

One result of the fall in the American exchange is to make 
sales of American securities held in this country still more 
profitable ; for, in selling back to America her securities, 
payment is received in dollars, which are exchangeable 
for nearly 5 per cent. more than their customary equivalent 
in English money. An American stock or share certificate 
is now almost. as good as a bill drawn upon New York. 
It is interesting to compare present prices with those at 
which six American stocks were recommended in these 
notes so recently as the 31st ult. 








Present Price. Price end July. 
Atchison ‘ 109A, 1063 
Great Northern . 127 122} 
Norfolk and Western . 114,;, 109 
Northern Pacific ana — 1114 
Southern Pacific eee oes oe §6= 08 904 
Union Pacifie ... 1403 135 


Argentine and Cuban mitvend stecke have at last started 
their advance, which is fully justified by favourable traffics. 
Oil Shares have suddenly displayed a good deal of activity. 
It is, indeed, surprising that more attention has not been 
paid to this group, for it is evident that after the war oil 
will be more in demand as a fuel than ever before, and the 
higher price that will have to be paid for coal is an additional 
argument in favour of the liquid fuel. At the same time, as 
has previously been pointed out, most oil-producing com- 
panies’ shares are very speculative, and the only safe 
purchases that can be recommended are Shell Transport 
and Royal Dutch, which have huge interests all over the 
world and are not dependent, therefore, upon any one field 
or market. Shells have taken the lead in the rise that has 
occurred this week and are now about 90s., whilst Royal 
Dutch are 44}; the yield on each at this price exceeds 
8 per cent., free of income tax. 
* * * 

A couple of days spent in Cardiff, and the opportunities 
afforded thereby of numerous conversations with ship- 
owners and brokers, confirm the favourable views that I 
have expressed in these notes from time to time regarding 
companies owning “tramp” steamers. Freights are now 
as high as ever and—what is a much better indication of 
the future—the rates offered for long-time charters, six and 
twelve months, are higher than ever. It is not an un- 
common thing for a company to buy a vessel for, say, 
£55,000 and immediately book her up on a twelve months’ 
charter (frequently to an allied Government) on terms 
which show a net profit for the year of £80,000. Of course, 
present prices for shipping are excessive, and the numerous 
small fry who are buying ships at present values are running 
risk. It is, however, a different matter where an owner 
or company already possesses some vessels which have been 
written down out of past profits until they stand in the 
books at an average of between £4 and £5 per ton dead- 
weight. As the present selling price is round about £10 
per ton, this affords a full margin of safety, and it is safe to 
invest only in companies of which this can be said. Such 
companies are earning profits at the rate of between 50 and 
100 per cent. per annum. The prospect of a tax on War 
Profits does not frighten them, for, it is practically certain 
that any such tax would follow the lines of the Munitions 
Act and be based upon the rate of profits earned in the two 
financial years prior to the outbreak of war; and it so 
happens that the financial year 1912-18 was.a record year 
for the shipping trade. Based on the last dividends, the 
yield afforded by the ordinary shares of the best of these 
companies at present prices is very large, as is shown by the 
following table :-— 


Present Dividend Yield 


Price. Per Cent Per Cent. 
Court Line £1 Shares 22/3 13 12 
Hazelwood Shipping Co. £1 Shares 24/0 15 12} 
Tempus Shipping Co. £10 Shares £13 20 16 
Griffiths Lewis Steam peepee Co. 
£50 Shares £57 20 18 


These dividends represent only a portion of the profits 
that are earned, and the placing of large sums to reserve 
and depreciation should enable these Companies to maintain 
good dividend distributions during the next lean period. 
Meanwhile, all inclications point to their prosperity going 
on for some time--until six months after the conclusion of 
peace at the very least. Emit DaAvIEs. 
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COURSE OF LECTURES 


AT KING'S HALL. 


COURSE OF LECTURES entitled 

“The World After the War” will be 
given at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden, by 
Bernarp Suaw, and Mr. and Mrs. Sipney 
Wess, on Tuesdays, October 26th, November 
2nd, gth, 16th, 23rd and 30th. The subjects 
of the Lectures will be as follows : 


1. The Illusions of War. BERNARD sHAW 


Chairman: The Hon, Bertrand Russell. 


The War and the ‘Spirit of Revolt. 


MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 
Chairman : M. Emile Vandervelde. 


The War and the Control of Wealth. 


SIDNEY WEBB 


Chairman : The Right Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 


The War and the Demand for “The 


Servile State.” MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 
Chairman : The Viscount Haldane, O.M. 


Diplomacy After the War. 


BERNARD SHAW 
Chairman : Miss Mary Macarthur. 


6. The Supernational Authority which 


will Prevent War. SIDNEY WEBB 
Chairman : Mr. H, M. Hyndman. 
Seats may now be booked. COURSE TICKETS: Numbered and 
Reserved Stalls, £1 1s, ; Numbered and Reserved Back or Gallery 
Seats, 10s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 5/-, SINGLE LECTURE 
TICKETS : Numbered and Reserved Stalls, S/-; Numbered and 
Reserved Back or Gallery Seats, 2s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery Seats, 1/-. 
Applications for tickets should be sent to THE SECRETARY, Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
A Full Syllabus of the Lectures may be had on application. 








At the end of next month “The New 


’ 


Statesman” will publish Two Special 
Education Supplements entitled : 


The English School 


Teachers and their 








Professional Organisations 





By Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, D.Lirr. 





The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 








THE NEW WITNESS 


Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 


The one independent weekly Review. Articles of topical and social 
interest by front rank men. A fearless critic of both Front Benche 
Literary contributions by the first Authors of the day. 





HILAIRE BELLOC SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
ya BENNETT G. BERNARD SHAW 
BENSO G. S. STREET 

ceeerssenc™ _ THOMAS SECCOMBE 

K. CHESTERTON KATHARINE TYNAN 
DisSMOND MacCARTH Y H. G. WELLS 
E. NESBIT F. H. O‘DONNELI 
ARTHUR RANSOME HERBERT VIVIAN 


Everyone who wants to get behind the scenes should 


Read The NEW WITNESS. 


Published at 20.21, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 














OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 

of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.).. THE AUTUMN 

TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER i2ist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING ‘undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and ‘dispateb. 
-—C. F.. 27 Sandringbam Road, Golders Green, N.W. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of SECRETARY at the 
Headquarters of the National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies, to begin 
work September 15th.—Apply by letter, stating qualifications and experience, to the 
Howorary Secretary, 14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 


TO LET. 
ARAVAN will be lent, on a few small conditions, free cf the usual 
charge for hiring of 30/- week to anyone who will bring it straight away from 
Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridge, to address below; but whoever we lend it to must 
provide horse. Or would sell for £50. Also FARMHOUSE. Cambridge 8 miles, 
TO LET Unfurnished. £26 year. Good views.—Kee tne, Hazard, Totnes. Devon 
WISS CHALET TO LET, Furnished, at Montana-sur-Sierre ; 
5,000 feet above sea level, overlooking Rhone Valley, with megnificent views 
cf Mont Blanc and Valaisian Alps; 7 bedrooms, 2 sitting rooms, bath, electric 
light. central heating ; small supply of plate and linen. Rent £20 per season, or £50 
per annum.—Communicate with G. C. Desss, 17 Westbourne Ga dens, Folkestone. 
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CARE OF 


BLINDED 


SOLDIERS 


The Secretary of State for War issued a statement, from which the following is an extract, 


on May 24th :-— 


C. 


The War Office approves of the work of the Blinded Soldiers’ Care 
Committee, and is satisfied that this organisation will meet the 
needs of all those who may be blinded during the war. 


The work to which the above announcement relates is dealt with in the following letter 
from the Chairman of the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee, which appears in 


The Braille Review :— 


To the Editor of The Braille Review. 

Sir,—I venture to hope that you will permit me to 
tell them what is being done now that our arrangements 
are in full working order. 

We are happily settled at St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s 
Park, and our inmates are busy at work and at play. 
Special arrangements have been made which enable 
them to find their way about, both indoors and out, 
with a facility seldom encountered in the case of the 
newly blinded. On the linoleum-covered floors of the 
house are paths of matting, on the stone terrace paths 
of sheet lead, and warning signals, consisting of boards, 
are laid flush with the ground before steps, walls, trees 
and other obstacles. 

Each man spends two hours and a half a day at 
Braille reading and writing, and at learning to manipulate 
the ordinary typewriter. I cannot speak too highly 
of the devoted work of the little army of voluntary 
teachers who come here each day to give instruction 
in these necessary accomplishments. 

The men are making quite remarkably rapid progress 
in carpentry, boot-repairing, mat-making and basket- 
making. This rapid progress is attributable to four 
factors : 

1st. The excellence of the raw material—the men are 
healthy in mind and body, alert, bright and intelligent ; 

2nd. The spirit of emulation which exists among 
them, «od which acts as a continual incentive ; 

3rd. The individual attention which is given to them 
in a degree which financial considerations, unfortunately, 
render impossible in the case of institutions ; 

4th. —And to my mind most important of all—the 
blind teacher. 

The feeling of helplessness and incompetence which 
must invariably be the outcome of sudden blindness is 
almost entirely removed by the fact that the men from 
whom instruction is obtained are men who have them- 
selves lost their sight. 

Our most advanced pupils become pupil teachers. 
They spend a certain proportion of their time in impart- 
ing the knowledge they have gained to beginners. 
This system is followed with regard to Braille reading 
and writing, as well as in the case of the industries, and 
has the most obviously beneficial results. 

New and spacious workshops are being erected, and 
additions are being made to the house which will enable 


ample and comfortable accommodation to be given to 
120 men. It is hoped that this will prove sufficient for 
all cases, for as the men who are about to lose their 
sight recover sufficiently to come to us, some of the 
earlier arrivals will have completed their training. 

The Country Life Section is proving a most interesting 
feature. Instruction is given in all branches of poultry- 
farming, in bee-keeping, and in market-gardening, and 
there are many simple and clever plans which enable 
the blind man to pursue these avocations with accuracy 
and ease. 

A dozen men are learning massage, one of the very 
few occupations in which even the most talented blind 
people can compete on equal terms with people who can 
see; indeed, the skilled blind masseur is very apt to 
take the lead. Skilled instructors have been engaged, 
a special gymnasium has been fitted up, and all the 
appliances are of the most modern and scientific 
description. 

The Rowing Club is growingly popular. On most 
evenings about twenty fellows go for a good pull on the 
Regent’s Park lake, and several of them are rapidly 
becoming accomplished oarsmen. We have been 
challenged to a race by the best Four of Worcester 
College, and we are hoping to give them a good tussle. 

Swimming is also proving very popular. The manage- 
ment of the St. Marylebone Baths have most generously 
placed their bath at our disposal for the men between 
12 and 1 on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, while 
the Committee of the Bath Club have been equally 
generous with regard to the use of their magnificent 
bath by officers. 

May I end by referring to the spirit of cheery optimism 
which is the keynote to the life at St. Dunstan’s? The 
men are thoroughly bright, interested and happy. A 
recent writer referred to this place as the Palace of Hope. 
This name truly describes it, and I trust that it will also 
turn out to be a Palace of Brave Endeavour and Patient 
Achievement, carried to a point which defies the infliction 
of a blow as hard as any to which mortals can be asked 
to submit. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
St. Dunstan’s, Care Committee. 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 


The upkeep of the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hostel is paid for jointly by the National 
Institute for the Blind, the Red Cross Society, and the Order of St. John. The National 


Relief Fund has given a grant to provide for the training and placing of the inmates in 


suitable occupations. 


A special fund is being raised with which to supply the men with typewriters and other 
apparatus, and also to pay the travelling expenses and board and lodging of near relatives who 
live in the country, and who are invited periodically to spend a few days close to their husbands, 


sons or brothers. 


Contributions are invited. They should be addressed to the Secretary, Blinded Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Hostel, St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, London, N.W. 
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